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MELVILLE W. FULLER. 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


THE appointment of Mr. Fuller to the 
first place on the bench at Washington, 
seemed to many a bold exercise of au- 
thority by Mr. Cleveland ; but we have 
not heard that in the result it has been 
shown to have been unwise. Occupy- 
ing a prominent position in Chicago, 
a lawyer with a large practice, and re- 
garded as a discreet and sound adviser 
with respect to every day affairs, his 
reputation maf have been chiefly local; 
yet the sound discretion that is dis- 
played in the management of an im- 
portant case before the court, and the 
common sense. that is applied to the 
investment of unused capital, ure ele- 
ments of high value when clothed with 
the mantle of judicial character. We 
have seen heads that possessed more 
of the special cast of development that 
is regarded essential to great ability 
in reasoning, yet the portrait, if it fairly 
represents Justice Fuller, has charac- 
teristics that give it peculiar interest. 
It is out of the ordinary as regards the 
temperament and the markings of or- 
ganic development. The physiology 
combines both strength and intensity, 
and excitability. He is, we should say, 
a restless man, alive all over, irresist- 
ably on the move, yet rarely shows 
weariness. He can walk and talk con- 
stantly while his interest is aliveon a 
certain subject. He has an unusual 
degree of sensitiveness, and at the same 
time great power of self-control ; when 
highly excited he shows it in his man- 
ner, his attitude, while the voice may 
be calm and the language free from the 
phraseology of temper. His will is 
remarkably strong, and gives him the 
power of self-control, while at the same 
time it renders him tenacious and ‘per- 
severing. With so much firmness he 
has a broad head, and the spirit of the 
thorough-going executant. He is a 
very keen seer; his intellectual power lies 
in his ability to grasp facts; in a given 


case he is not disturbed by the multitude 
of detaiis, hecan take them all in, and 
his method of analysis is that of the 
chemist or naturalist more than it is of 
the logician. His memory appears to be 
excellent, and with so much language 
heshould exhibit ease and fluency as 
a speaker, and employ tact and taste in 
his modes of expression. 

As we have said, he is sensitive, very 
appreciative of character and dignity, 
but has little respect for mere formality, 
conventional usage, and mannerisms. 
He is broad in his idea of religious 
principle, and not inclined to give his 
personal support to the declarations of 
mere dogma, the ‘‘ question of fact ” en- 
ters into his moral life as much as into 
his intellectual. 

Justice Fuller was born in Maine, the 
capital of that State being the place, and 
the date, February 11, 1833. The old 
home of his father is still standing on 
Elm street. The family seems to have 
been strongly marked in a legal sense, 
as his father, Frederick A. Fuller, was 
a lawyer, and his mother was Catharine 
Weston, daughter of Judge Nathaniel 
Weston, for thirty years Chief-Justice 
of Maine. 

Young Fuller gained his preliminary 
education in the common schools of 
Augusta, and was graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1853, at the early age of 
twenty years, standing at the head 
of his class. Even in his boyhood he 
was noted for brilliancy of intellect. 
After leaving college he studied law 
with his uncle, B. A. G. Fuller, and 
in 1855 was graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School. His next step was 
to enter the practice of law with his 
uncle. For about six months of that 
year he continued in this relation, and 
edited The Age, a Democratic paper 
published in Augusta. Moved by 
the golden inducements of the new 
West, Mr. Fuller bade good-by to his 
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native city in 1856, and departed for 
Chicago, where he at once took good 
rank in his profession. 

He has exercised not a little prudence 
in the investment of his savings from 
what became in time a large income, 
and to-day he is said to be the possessor 
of a large and well paying estate in the 
heart of commercial traffic. 

He is married,and has a large family, 
which having been accustomed to living 
ina style that had little regard to ex- 
pense, it was mooted by some ‘‘ know- 


ing ones,” when the offer“of the Jus- 
tisceship was made to him, that he 
would scarcely withdraw from profes- 
sional work that yielded a large return 
to takea position at Washington with 
a{salary that was very considerably 
less. 

Mr. Fuller, however, disappointed these 
gossips and pleased his confreres of 
the Chicago bar by accepting the place, 
evidently preferring the dignity and 
importance of the judicial office to the 
routine of the practitioner of law. 





OUR CAKES. 


66 E can not eat our cake and 


have it.” Thisis one of the 
earliest lessons taught by experience and 
learned through suffering ; one of the 
first practical comments on the necessity 
of moderation and the value of making 
up our mind as to what we really wish, 
and the price which we are prepared to 
pay for the gratification of that wish. 
We can not eat and still have. The 
cruse of oil and barrel of wheat no 
longer exist; and no Fortunatus’ purse is 
now tumbling about the world waiting 
for the lucky finder to put into his 
pocket and draw from to any extent he 
likes without diminution of its contents. 
The sole representative of that inexhaust- 
ible cruse, that self-replenishing purse, 
known to us in these latter days, is capi- 
talized property, on the interest of which 
we live, with care not to go beyond our 
income. This isa cake at which we 
can eat for the natural term of our lives, 
and be satisfied with our meal. But if 
we devour it all at a sitting; if, instead 
of capitalizing we scatter, and live on 
our gross sum as if it were income— 
what then ? 

Is not this ruling the lines, whereon 
we shall have to write the text, We can 
not eat our cake and have it? When 
we have sold out hundred by hundred, 
and lived on the fat of the land when 
we ought only to have afforded our- 
selves the lean; when we have flour- 


ished in the sun like butterflies, for 
whom life has no serious work, and 
honeymaking is a degrading occupation 
left only to those dull creatures, the bees ; 
when we have furnished our house, and 
bought our pictures, set up our carriage, 
and splashed into the glittering sea of 
fashion and luxury, then we have to fall 
down from our pleasant place of pride 
when our cake is all gone, and confess 
sorrowfully, that we can not eat and 
still have. 

We all know people of this kind, 
to whom their cakes are as if they 
were everlasting ; as if the slice taken 
off to-day were able to renew itself 
by some mysterious manner for 
to-morrow, people who never give 
an outlook to the future, but go on 
from hour to hour and day to day, as 
if life were eternal and circumstance 
unchangeable, and there were no such 
things as consumption, destruction, and 
decay. But we see them fall to the 
ground. It has to come, and it is inevit- 
able. After having squandered in a few 
years what should have lasted them for 
life, they have to cast about mournfully 
for bread, which they are glad to accept 
stale and insufficient, in place of the 
richer cake which they devoured with 
so much uncalculating greed. Then 
there are regrets, self - reproaches, 
despair, and ‘‘How could I have been 
such a fool!” is the burden of a 
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sad song of sorrow that has to be 
chanted forever after, in place of the 
mad chorus that once rang through the 
air. Sometimes, indeed, the burden of 
it is exchanged for another of futile re- 
proaches against this and that, him or 
her, who helped to eat the cake that 
should have been preserved, and who 
thus comes in for a share of the blame 
that belongs only to the eater’s own 
folly—or, it may be, worse than folly. 

We eat our cakes too fast in other 
things beside money. We can not eat 
them and have them, say, when we 
spend our intellect on that terrible 
temptation, ‘‘ good-paying work” for the 
immediate moment,—but though good 
and paying for the immediate moment, 
work that exhausts our wits and does not 
allow of renovation—work that degrades 
our better selves, that is which loses 
in the long run, however well it seems to 
pay in the short, because it destroys our 
reputation and staying power alike. But 
we can not eat our cake and have it any 
more in brains than in dollars. If we 
spend all and harvest nothing we shall 
come to the bare bones before long ; and 
if we sacrifice the future for the present, 
and prefer the success of the moment to 
the stability of after time, we shall find 
that we have eaten to excess, and that 
our indigestion of to-day will end in 
vacuity to-morrow. We have to hus- 
band our working powers and the brain- 
power whence they spring, as we have 
to husband everything else that we pos- 
sess, and to eat up in a short time what 
ought to last for all our life is bad 
management, and the end will prove its 
evil. 

We may do the same thing with 
friendship. We can eat up a friendship, 
as we can eat up everything else, and 
leave ourselves no crumbs to go on with 
out of all that large cake that once was 
ours. If wethrow too much on our 
friends—make too many demands on 
their sympathy, their patience, their 
good-nature, their allowance, their gen- 
erosity,—we shall end by eating up in a 


short time the cake of love that should 
have lasted to the end. Many a friend- 
ship has been squandered in this manner 
by excess of demands, and many a love 
has followed suit. By the folly of jeal- 
ousy, which, once a stimulant becomes 
at last a poison; by the folly of display, 
which once a delicious kind of enchant- 
ment becomes at last an oppressive night- 
mare ; by the folly of that uneasy need 
of perpetual assurance, which once 
gladly responded to as the sign of de- 
lightful vitality, becomes at last a tyr- 
anny, too onerous to be borne; by all 
these absurdities and extravagances is 
the food of love devoured and destroyed, 
and the cake which should have lasted 
for a life-time,eaten and done with before 
half the journey has been gone through. 
We eat our cake too greedily, too incon- 
siderately. When it is gone we sit 
down and cry, and wonder how it has 
come about that we have nothing left to 
goon with. If we had husbanded our 
resources, they would have lasted; it 
was our excess which left us poor so 
soon, as many broken-hearted people 
find out when too late. 

So with our health, our strength. If 
we eat it all up in youth by imprudence, 
by vicious courses, by foolish ignorance 
of the best laws of life, we have none to 
last us through maturity and old age. 
We eat it up in a few years, and have 
to goshort for a time hereafter. We 
over-tax ourselves by long walks, by 
heavy strains, by tremendous exertion 
of our powers somehow, and we are 
struck down by paralysis or some ob- 
scure form of spinal complaint. We 
live fast, and the grand vitality of 
youth which ‘pulled us through” at 
the time gives way before long, and we 
are wrecked forever on the shoals of 
dyspepsia or liver-disease. We have 
eaten our cake at a sitting, and we have 
none left for the future. We have spent 
all our health and strength in the morn- 
ing, and the evening finds us weak and 
failing, crippled and laid aside. It 
is all a question of degree, of modera- 
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tion. We may use our youth and enjoy 
it to the utmost limit of good sense, 
without eating up our capital on insane 
pleasures, that carry poison with them 
and leave destruction behind them. We 
need not be cowards nor ascetics, yet 
we need not exceed ; and to devour all 
our cake of health and strength in the 
few years of early youth, leaving none 
for the future, is the act of a madman, 


and brings its own punishment with it. 
We must, if we are wise, make some 
kind of calculation in our life, and say 
what we shall spend now, and what we 
shall keep for the future. The rash say 
so much, which is all, and leaves them 
nothing ; the cooler, and those able to 
forecast with judgment, say so much, 
which leaves them a sufficiency. 
HENRY G. FOX. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 


22. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 


One of the representative men of New 
York City—representative in the true 
sense by reason of birth, character, and 
the part he has performed for many 
years in the public affairs of his city 
and state is Mr. Roosevelt. He has not 
figured as a politician or as a leader of 
any special interest, but as an indepen- 
dent, earnest-minded citizen who has 
the solid welfare of the community at 
heart. The portrait presents to us a 
face and head strongly marked with 
Dutch characteristics, and the gentle- 
man will not deny his Knickerbocker 
extraction. That large base of brain in- 
di¢ates energy and executive talent, the 
spirit of industry and thoroughness. 
The temperament has a good share of 
the vital element, supplementing his 
mental vigor well and enabling aim to 
manifest his spirit by well-balanced ac- 
tivity. He is not a man of fanciful 
mentality, but practical and utilitarian, 
mechanical and industrial. The very 
full temple region shows uncommon 
mechanical capacity. He could have 
taken prizes in almost any sphere of in- 
dustrial art. The perceptive faculties, 
especially in the central part of the fore- 
head, are large, giving him a quick dis- 
cernment of things and a good memory 
of what interests him. Taking the in- 
tellectual faculties generally into account 
he would be the man to administer the 
executive department of a business or of 


an enterprise of a scientific nature. He 
is fond of investigation that relates to nat- 
ural objects, animate or inanimate, the 
former especially, because he possesses so 
much of life spirit himself. He has good 
financial qualifications, can advise as 
the banker or trustee with respect to the 
application of money and property. He 
has ambition, but the head does not 
show that sort of ambition that craves 
display or would make use of a fortu- 
nate place in society to shine or invite 
admiration. 

Robert B. Roosevelt was born in New 
York in 1829. He pursued his colle- 
giate studies at Harvard and afterward 
entered the legal profession. He was, 
however, independent of any necessity 
of effort to earn his living, so that he 
gave his attention, after a few years, 
mainly to the study of politics and liter- 
ature. 

In 1868, in conjunction with Charles 
G. Halpine, he managed and edited the 
New York Citizen. He has also pub- 
lished several books on the culture and 
catching of fish, a subject in which he is 
an acknowledged master. He was made 
a member of the Fish Commission, and 
in 1881 became its president. During 
the existence of the celebrated Tweed 
ring in New York, Mr. Roosevelt was 
active in uniting the best elements of 
the two parties in opposition to the un- 
scrupulous dictator. A Democrat by 
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affiliation himself, he fought against 
corruption in his own party, and all 
parties. He was very active in the 
organization of the Citizens’ Association, 
which ultimately succeeded in freeing 
the city of the Tweed combination. 
Elected to serveinthe Forty-second 
Congress, he there also showed the same 





settlers, who, some two centuries ago, 
founded the Empire City, and his histor- 
ical studies have made him an ardent 
admirer of the nation to which he was 
accredited as Minister for the United 
States. 

New York has reason to be proud of 
the descendants of the early Dutch set- 














ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 


spirit of hostility to the plunderous 
schemes of avaricious demagogues. 

In the fall of 1888, Mr. Cleveland ap- 
pointed Mr. Roosevelt Minister to Hol- 
land, an appropriate position, certainly, 
considering the gentleman’s descent and 
capacity. 

His ancestors were among the Dutch 


tlers, for they, as a rule, have contribu- 
ted to the better features of her develop- 
ment, and have not been found in the 
ranks of the factious and corrupt. 
GEN. ABRAHAM DALLY, 
A Survivor of 1812. 


OnE of the incidents of the late cen- 
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tennial anniversary in New York City 
was the appearance before the grand 
stand on Fifth avenue, where President 
Harrison sat reviewing the parade, of a 
very aged man in old continental uni- 
form, ‘and who was warmly received by 
the President and the thousands around 
him, and given a seat by his side. This 





committee had seen fit to refuse them. 
Taking then the matter into his own 
hands, the undaunted old soldier ap- 
pealed to the President himself, and ob- 
tained what he wished. Certainly, it 
seems to us that on such an occasion it 
would have been most fitting to have 
accorded a prominent place to the very 














GEN, ABRAHAM DALLY. 


aged veteran, dressed in the honored but 
long-discarded costume, was no other 
than the man whose face looks out from 
under the old cocked hat in our engrav- 
ing. It is said that he had requested 
the Centennial Committee for certain 
privileges in connection with the great 
display, but for some reason or other the 


few survivors of the second war with 
Great Britain. Could any place, in fine, 
have been too good for them ? 

Abraham Dally was born in the city 
of New York, August 12, 1796. His 
paternal ancestry were from Ireland, 
long previous to the American Revolu- 
tion, but on the maternal side they were 
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of old New Amsterdam Dutch stock. 
During the second war with Great Bri- 
tian, declared in 1812, Abraham Dally 
was mustered into the service of the 
United States on the second of Septem- 
ber, 1814, in the 11th New York Regi- 
ment, Heavy Artillery, under Col. Cor- 


has been conspicuous as the commander 
of the veterans in the morning salute on 
the Battery and elsewhere. The General 
is now in his 93d year, and feels no need 
of glasses in either reading or writing, 
and writes with an exceedingly steady, 
firm hand, as the specimen of his chirog- 
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nelius Harson, Capt. Andrew Bremner 
being his company commander. He 
was mustered out at the corner of Tryon 
Row and Chatham street,on January 
2, 1815. 

In the year 1852, the veterans of that 
war in the State of New York were 
marshaied into regiments by Gen. John 
H. Van Rensellaer, and under him as 
Commander-in-chief Abraham Dally 
was commissioned as Brigadier-General 
for the city of New York. Ever since 
he received his commission until quite 
recently he has been very active in 
promoting the interests of the veterans, 
and has kept an office in this city for the 
transaction of all such business as might 
arise from either pension or other claims 
of veterans on either the State or general 
government. The widows and other 
heirs of veterans have reason to be 
grateful for his interest in their behalf, 
as many have obtained their just dues 
through his interposition. 

On all occasions when patriotic cele- 
brations have been in order, Gen. Dally 
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raphy that accompanied a large photo- 
graph of himself recently sent to the 
publishers of the P. J. indicates. His 
hearing is but little impaired, and all 
his mental powers appear to be active, 
indeed as much so as found inmen by 
no means so old, and his voice is quite 
strong and full. The decrepitude of 
age is most apparent in the failure 
of his lower extremities. He steps 
along quite rapidly, but it is difficult 
work, although he does considerable 
walking every day. He inherits an 
asthmatic constitution from his mother 
who was a lifelong sufferer from this 
disease, so that now he never lies down 
to sleep, but always sleeps sitting upright 
in his chair. 

The old gentleman is about 5 feet 8 
inches in height, and weighs 150 Ibs. 


zZ. K. GILBERT, 
An Enterprising Maine Farmer. 


Ir is pleasant to refer to that employ- 
ment which is the most useful of all em- 
ployments, depending, as the existence 
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of mankind does,upon it. In these later 
tjmes it is fashionable in some circles to 
decry the agriculturist, to speak of him 
as one of lower stamp than men en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, or pro- 
fessional lines. They who depreciate 
the farmer or his vocation are wanting 
in knowledge and good judgment; 
they forget—if they ever knew—how 
much history and civilization owe to the 
peaceful farmer. Many eminent names 
stand on the records of the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and of other peo- 
ples, that were borne by men who loved 
their hill or valley demesnes more than 
the din and excitement of the city and 
only left them at the call of their coun- 
try and because their country needed 
their counsel and leadership. 

At the council board of our nation in 
the early years of its foundation sat 
many farmers. To-day whereare they ? 
How the early Congresses contrast with 
the Congresses of the present for quality 
of statesmanship and private character ! 
We but utter the sentiment of many a 
patriotic citizen when we say, Would 
that the farmers of the nation hada 
large representation at Washington ! 
Would not the true interests of the peo- 
ple be better considered ? 

Maine is not a State that ever claimed 
much notice for its agricultural re- 
sources, and to-day the overwhelming 
competition of the West has made the 
prospect of success in that far northern 
region, as well as in the other New Eng- 
land States, very forbidding to the young 
and ambitious man who inclines to 
farming. . We can not wonder that so 
many of the young men have gone 
West or into the cities and left the old 
farms to ‘‘run down,” or become the 
abode of shiftless foreigners. But there 
are still opportunities for the enterpris- 
ing and industrious in the soil of New 
England, if they will adapt themselves to 
the changed conditions of life, and 
abandon the old methods. This, such 
men as Mr. Gilbert has fully demon- 
strated. A correspondent of Farm and 


Home describes his place as consisting 
‘*of some 300 acres of strong land about 
equally divided into woodland, tillage, 
and pasture, situated in the northern 
part of the town of Green. His ample 
buildings are charmingly located upon 
the east bank and about 100 feet above 
the Androscoggin and about a quarter 
of a mile from theriver. The farm pro- 
duces 75 to 100 tons of hay annually, 
besides large crops of corn, wheat, oats, 
fruit and vegetables. Theapple crop is 
quite an item in the income of the farm, 





Z. K. GILBERT. 


ranging from 200 to 400 barrels, accord- 
ing to the season. He raises annually 
about seven acres of corn without hand- 
hoeing, four or five acres of potatoes, 
and a lotof oats. Pastures and road sides 
present a clear and clean appearance, 
the proprietor remarking that it costs 
him annually nearly as much to cut 
bushes as grass. The usual amount of 
stock upon the farm consists of 35 to 40 
head of horned cattle (mostly cows, 

three horses, and a flock of sheep. | 
noticed some very fine thoroughbred 
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Jersey cows as well as other promising 
grades. Butter, made upon the farm, is 
the chief source of income, about 7,000 
pounds being made annually. 

‘**Mr. Gilbert thoroughly believes in 
farming, viewed from any and all stand- 
points. Further, he believes that the 
State of Maine is just about the right 
spot. As proof of this, only recently he 
bought a farm of some 140 acres, lying 
half a mile from his homestead, stocked 
it with about 20 cows, hired his help by 
the year and started butter-making as a 
business enterprise; and this after a 
lifetime experience upon his home farm 
with opportunities for observation en- 
joyed only by thefew. These farms are 
worked independently of each other. A 
separate set of books are kept for each, 
the only connection being that the team 
and farm machinery of the homestead 





are used upon both, the expenses, how- 
ever, being charged to one and credited 
to the other.” 

The character of Mr. Gilbert, inferred 
from the portrait, is distinguished by 
energy and determination. He is not 
a “driver” in the harsh sense of that 
term, no railroad “ boss,” but a pushing, 
direct, matter-of-fact worker ; one who 
takes hold and leads when it is necessary 
to accomplish his purpose. He believes 
in the dignity of his vocation, and sees 
no reason why the husbandman should 
not be the peer of any other man in 
mental capacity. 

As Secretary of the Maine State Agri- 
cultural Board, he shows ability as a 
speaker, and as a contributor to the 
Maine Farmer, he shows the acumen of 
a well-informed and experienced mind. 

EDITOR. 





MATHEMATICS IN 


FIND it is impossible to measure 

correctly with the box as designed 

by Mr. Straton ; the water vibrates so 

that I seldom can get within ten cubic 

inches of the size of the head, and with 
troublesome subjects not within fifty. 

There are two difficulties’; first to 
keep the head in the same position until 
the record is taken, second to accurately 
measure the water displaced. To over- 
come these difficulties—First. To keep 
the head steady lay an oval piece of wire 
with four cords attached inside the box, 
the cords passing out over each angle 
and fastened by cleats: the head being 
immersed in the water, and placed in 
proper position the cords are drawn so 
as to bring the wire in contact with the 
head, when the cords are secured it 
forms a rest. 

To measure accurately the water dis- 
placed I have had a receiver made with 
a glass front, 25 inches deep, 5 inches 
long, and two inches wide : it ismarked 
in inches and tenths of an inch inthe 
direction of its depth,every inch in depth 
contains ten cubic inches, every ten 


PHRENOLOGY. 


inches containing one hundred cubic 
inches. c 

An overflow 4 x 1 1-2 inches and five 
inches from the bottom is cut in the side 
of Mr. Straton’s box, and closed by a 
water-tight slide, which being removed 
when the head is fixed in position, the 
rise of water displaced flows into the re- 
ceiver. The record can easily be read, 
the receiver registering ten times the 
depth of the rise in the box. 

Having only seen the article on Mr. 
Straton’s method, I do not understand 
how he intends to apply his measure- 
ment to the numbering of heads; the 
following I believe to be the best method. 
Let us take Mr. Straton’s measurements 
(asa means of illustration) 84 cubic inches 
to be the smallest, and 187 cubic inches 
the largest head ; 84 cubic inches will 
thus be a No.1, and 187 cubic inches 
a No.7 head; the difference between 
the largest and the smallest being 103 
cubic inches, the measurements of No. 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 can be ascertained. 

The system of numbering heads from 
the circumference is open to serious ob- 
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jections, which are overcome by my im- 
provement on Mr. Straton’s method. I 
have known heads marked No. 6 and 
No. 5 by the usual measurements, yet 
when immersed in the water measure 
the No. 5 head exceeded the No. 6 by 25 
cubic inches. As the number of the 
head is determined by the size, and not 
by the position of the brain, the measur- 
ing of certain regions can not be the best 
way of obtaining it ; the size of the head 
denotes the power of the mind in some 
direction, therefore we must get the ac- 
tual bulk of head in order to find the 
true power of the mind ; the size of dif- 
ferent groups will give the direction. 
The number of the head defines the 
number of the organs, thus an organ 
harmonious with a No. 5 head would be 
a No. 5 organ, small, No. 41-2; very 
small, No. 4; very large No. 6; the 
variations above and below the size of 
head extending only to the number of 
the head lower or higher on the scale of 
size. 

When this marking is carried out one 
head with all its organs can be com- 
pared with any other. In numbering a 
head nothing but its absolute size is to 
be considered ; temperaments, qualifica- 
tions, health, condition, activity of spe- 
cial brgans, are all to be marked sepa- 
rately on the chart; the combinations 
and qualifying conditions to be consid- 
ered by the delineator. The chart marker 
is to mark only what he sees, not to add 
or subtract from the size of an organ on 
account of temperamental or other con- 
ditions. 


Not only does the number of the head 
indicate the numbering of the organs, 
but also the numbering of the Tempera- 
ments and qualifications. Thus, if the 
bodily conditions are such that they 
supply the brain fully and without waste, 
the number of the Temperaments will be 
the same as the head; if the bodily 
conditions are greatly beyond the 
requirements of the head then they will 
be marked one number higher ; if the 
head is not supplied properly and yet 
the body is wearing out under the strain, 
the Temperaments will be marked one 
number less than the number of the 
head ; the conditions between very large 
and very small being indicated by halves 
and quarters, or by decimals. The qual- 
ifications are indicated in the same man- 
ner; thus, if the body and brain are 
proportional to each other and the quali- 
fications are working them to excess then 
the qualifications will be marked one 
above the head; if on the other hand 
there is a great fund of unused strength 
with poor manifestations, the qualifica- 
tions will be marked one number below 
the number of the head. 

By this means the weight of the body 
could be told from the numbering on a 
chart because a certain weight of body 
would be necessary for each size of 
brain. 

By adopting this system we should be 
able to mark a chart in Tasmania and 
send it to New York to be delineated, or 
vice versa. 

JOHN J. SHERIDAN, 

Hobart, Tasmania. 





THE LESSON 


N his exquisite little poem, With Sa’di 

in the Garden, Sir Edwin Arnold 

has given us an admirable exposition of 
the Sufi doctrine—the mystic and philo- 
sophic phase of Muslimism. The plot is 
excellent, and blends the didactic with 
the aspirations and experiences of life, 
displaying both so that the latter is fla- 
vored by the other, and at the same time 


OF LIFE. 


is exalted by it. It is an Indian repre- 
sentation, not an American one, and we 
must regard it accordingly. 

The persone consist of four individu- 
als: the English Saheb, whom we recog- 
nize as Earl Dufferin, the Viceroy of 
India ; Mirza Hussein, a Mollah ; Gulba- 
dan, a singing-girl, and Dilazar, a 
dancer, with their maid. The place is 
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Agra, in the garden by the Taj Mahal, 
the tomb built by Shah Jaharf for his 
queen, Arjamand, Mumtaz-i-Mahal. The 
little party is assembled to hear the Mol- 
lah or Moonshee read the Ishk, the third 
chapter of the Bostan, or Pleasure Gar- 
den, of Sa’di. It is nightfall, and they 
begin with song and dialogue, and he 
reads portions from the Sufi poet. These 
present a view of the Muslim doctrine, 
not such as we have been taught to re- 
gard it. Gulbadan relates the story of 
her illness at Calcutta, the kindness of 
an ‘English Hakimi” and the Lord 
Viceroy’s wife ; and then recalling the 
words that in Paradise was no place for 
Nautchnees, consoles herself : 

‘* We shall meet there, and that will 
not be hell !” 

This sentiment the Mollah confirms, 
giving a summary of the Sufi philoso- 
phy in all its stages : 

* * * “Lord Sa’di speaks of faith 
At outsetting, since Shariyat comes first 
In Sufic lore, where forms and creeds are all ; 
Tarikat next, where forms and creeds recede, 
And ‘the Path’ mounteth to Aaéikat free, 
The Stage of Truth, past doctrines and past 
names, 
And thente to Ma’arifat the Stage Divine, 
Where the Soul dwells in light unspeakable ; 
Nor sees alone /Ja/a/, the Glory of God, 
But _/ama/—Beauty, Grace and Joy of God, 
For which dear splendors we desire Him 
most— 
Not for His Terrors, nor His Majesties ! 
And this doth Sa’di inculcate in verse. 
Nay, ye began him better than ye knew, 
Speaking large charities, and hopes for all.” 

He then reads on, pausing for inter- 
ludes and discourse. Finally, the Saheb 
interrupts, pleading to ‘“‘bring Sa’di 
down.” The Mollah complies, explain- 
ing that the heavenly is linked with the 
earthly love, and that beauty is of God 
at last. After the twogirls have sung a 
chant replete with the same sentiment, 
the Viceroy asks can they dance to low 
songs, when knowing such strains as 
these? They reply that they are only 
little green parrots, taught to speak 
their best, and Gulbadan compares her- 
self to a vase broken, yet odorous with 


perfume. The Saheb disclaims this, be- 
cause ‘‘Sa’di says that they, too, were 
near to God,” and Mirza adds: 
“* Now will he tell how Earthly Love 
Hath its persistence ; and the might of that 
To show self naught, leading the Spirit on, 
That it may lose itself, and gain by loss.” 

He propounds the end and aim of 
Sa’di : 
** To this chief wisdom : that Love is not Love 
Except it tear forth Self-love from the heart.” 

The lover is to forget what else was 
dear—wealth, comfort, peace, pleasure ; 
nay, life itself. Beauty is a perfectness 
of God, in which he is shown forth. The 
soul is moved by it—first, by vision of 
the senses, making the flesh thrill, the 
delighted blood course, the heart bound 
with worship, and glad eyes grow dim ; 
whence ‘‘the human craze for house- 
hold, wife, and child.” Then the pas- 
sion comes to draw near Heaven’s per- 
fectness, lose the self in it, and live for it. 
“ Thus haps it that the breasts of Beauty nurse 
Spirits to second life, as mother-breasts 


Nourished the babe to growth of boy and 
man.” 


Gulbadan tells the tale of Hatim and 
his steed—the one fleet as the wind, and 
his owner the most generous of men. 
The Sultan of Roum (Asia Minor) sends 
messengers to ask for the animal. They 
arrive in a woful time, when swelling 
streams prevent access to his herds. Af- 
ter a night’s princely entertainment 
they deliver their errand. Hatim sits 
mute and sad ; that horse, his friend, his 
joy, his wealth, he had killed for their 
suppers ! 

Dilazar sadly asks whether such grace, 
or a participation in Sa’di’s mysteries, 
was for singing-girls. After another 
reading by the Mollah, and conversa- 
tion, she complains that the Sufis sad- 
dened her; they were not fiesh and 
blood ; she and Gulbadan could never 
win from them “lovely, gilded shawls,” 
wreaths or gems. Then, again, at a 
later period, she tells the story of a Mah- 
ratta dancing-girl, who had fascinated 
an English officer, and was slain by her 
own lover. 
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‘*Sa’di would say this was not love 
at all,” says Mirza. ‘True love rises 
from dear Beauty seen to larger Beauty 
unbeheld.” 

In another interlude he relates the 
story of the Shah Jahan and his incom- 
parable Persian queen. Her enemies 
had placed a beautiful Rajpootna girl in 
the royal apartment. The King found 
her there, eloquent in her naked beauty, 
surpassing Queen Mumtaz herself. He 
was ‘‘ wise in his pride, terrible in his 
wrath.” He praised her as fairest of 
Allah’s works, but his faith as fairer 
still. ‘‘ Begone! I shali slay or I shall 
love; and both were deeds indign !” 
Others seized her, and delivered her to 
the Queen for vengeance. Arjamand 
drew a dagger, broke off the blade, and 
gave her its jeweled hilt, and kissed her 
mouth. 

‘*Go! thou hast given me 
The richest, best, last gift which Earth could 
ive 
In mas of my great Lord’s constancy.” 

The Saheb asks thoughtful Gulbadan 

for her judgment. 

“My lord! I marvel, and admire ! but this 

Is like strange golden fruit on tall trees 

In other gardens than where Nautchnees live. 

They will not think we have the right to love 

Such lovely things and thoughts. * * * * * 
. ’Tis not meet you ask of us 

If Arjamand wrought well; only I feel 

One might do queenly deeds, nurtured a 

queen.” 

Next comes a relation, the sublimest 
and most true of all the examples given 
in the poem. It is the tale told by Dila- 
zar : 

«1 knew a singing-girl with soul as large 
As Arjamand’s, if I might tell of it.”’ 

Leave is given, and she tells of a party 
of players on a journey. The chiefest 
singer, always pleasant, patient, bright, 
was with them—“‘ born to the bells,” but 
gentle, winsome, so that shy things 
never feared her. As they rested by a 
pool in the forest a young child, belong- 
ing to a company of Brahmans, came 
over to them, and nestled into the arms 
of that girl. Up rushed the mother, 


and snatching the babe from her, taunted 
her with her calling. Her companions 
were wroth, but ‘‘she, the Mild-Face, 
laughed,” and said the Brahman mother 
had much right to scorn. Presently 
both parties, resuming their journeys, 
drew near a tank by a temple, where 
wild beasts were numerous. The child 
was set down, while the mother went to 
bathe. A great, gaunt tigress came and 
lay down near. The alarm was given. 
All were in most painful suspense. The 
singing-girl drew her sari tight round 
her knees, walked straight to the spot, 
and brought the child away. Then the 
brute, rousing from its rapt surprise, 
sprang over her with a roar, tearing her 
shoulder; then made its way to the 
jungle. 

“And so the mother took her infant back, 

A gift from the Bazar-girl!”’ 


“ SAHEB. ‘ Gulbadan— 
As we may judge from her averted head— 
Hardly believes you!’ 

“ DILAZAR,. ‘Well! she doubts herself 
If she doubts that bold deed. Look, sirs! I 

turn 

The choli from her shoulders! there’s the seal 
The Tigress stamped upon it—for it was she!” 


At once both Muslim and Englishman 
rise and salute her. Old Mirza cries : 
* * * “Here isa singing-girl turns my last 


page, 
And teacheth Sa’di! Gulbadan! Salaam!” 

The Saheb is not less demonstrative. 
He calls her ‘‘ brave, loving Gulbadan,” 
and promises her an armlet of tigers’ 
claws set in fine gold. 

“*Ts’t true? Did those eyes stare a Tigress 
down? 

Did that brown satin wrist and little hand 

Forbid the man-eater her bloody meal ?’ 

GULBADAN.—‘I did it, Saheb, for the baby’s 
sake 

Who loved me so, unasked. It was not bold! 

I was afraid; the beast was more afraid! 

It would have leaped, but had not time to 
think.’” 

Mirza hesitates not to pronounce this 
love as true as that of Majnoun, of 
which Sa’di treats. 

So we are carried all through the book 
—readings from Sa’di, with discourse 
and song. Who admires should procure 
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the poem itself. After all, the anxious 
girl finds her august question unan- 
swered. Her own outcast lot the poor 
Magdalen keenly feels. Whether it was 
her own sin, her hereditary lot, an abuse 
of fate, Karma, or external compulsion— 
was it all hopeless ? 
“Ah, English lord! but those who teach the 
Soul, 
Obeying Nature, or hard need, a fate; 
Or set to this by whatso force or fault; 
Have you no happy wisdom, too, for us ?” 
He assuringly responds : 
“ My tiger-tamer, with the roe-deer eyes, 
What shall I know? Heaven hath its scheme 
for you, 
Its pity, and its pardon, and its love, 
Even as for queens. * * * * ’Jnshallah! be 
well pleased! 
Would I had such a good hope as Gulbadan!” 
At once light-hearted Dilazar is roused 
to know ‘‘whatis meant? Then high 
words make even Nautchnees muse.” 
The Saheb answers her with a sum- 
mary of the chapter read, and Sa’di’s 
philosophy, that all glory and grace of 
things are as shadows or images. The 
charm, not only of man and woman 
each for the other, but of all things 
great and beautiful—these, and the joy 
of life and ecstacy of love, are pages of 
Love's book. We learn— 


“that Love hates naught except self-love; 
Will have us learn in Life’s great book to be 
Patient and reasonable, kindly and mild, 

Led always by the hand of what we love 
Nearer and nearer to the Loveliest, 

The Largest, Highest, Fullest, Happiest, Best , 
Despising none.” 


To this Mirza gives assent: 
hast thou gathered, sir.” Presently the 
Saheb affirms the essential unity of 
faiths, whether on the hill of Syria with 
Christ, or under the tree with Buddh. 


‘“ Lose thyself,’ Sa’di says, ‘to find thyself’ 
The secret Word of Love.” 


“Well 


The Mollah makes an eloquent appeal 
to know all that is, beyond every boon 
and blessedness, clear to the Love and 
Life which have not place nor name. 
Then he asks the Saheb, will he, when 
men beyond the seas declare that Islam 
has no deep philosophies, and speak of 
Sa’di and this night when they sat to- 
gether. This is cordially promised ; he 
has a Friend that will do this. Then he 
thanks all present, blessing Mirza, pre- 
senting money to Dilazar, and praising 
her who took the baby safe from the 
tiger’s jaws. ‘‘I owe more than much 
gold,” he says. So this poem, full of 
choicest lessons, and exquisitely beauti- 
ful, ends. ALEXANDER WILDER. 





To 


WHY? 


TELL me by what hidden magic 
Our impressions first are led 
Into liking or disliking, 
Oft before a word is said. 


Why should smiles ofttimes repel us, 
Bright eyes turn our feeling cold ; 

What is that which comes to tell us 
All that glitters is not gold? 


Tis no feature plain or shrinking, 
But a power we can not shun, 

Prompts our likings or dislikings 
Ere acquaintance hath begun. 


Is it instinct or some spirit 
Which protect us and control 


Every impulse we inherit 
Through a sympathy of souls? 


Is it instinct, is it nature, 
Or some freak or faulty chance 
That our likings or dislikings 
Limit to a single glance ? 


Like presentiments of danger, 
Though the sky no shadow flings, 

Or that inner sense still stronger 
Of unseen, unuttered things— 


Is it? Pray will no one tell me, 
No one show sufficient cause, 
Why our liking and disliking 
Have their own instinctive laws? 


Ww. Cc. 
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THE 


T is often said that man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances. And it is 
only too true that many persons drift so 
carelessly and aimlessly through the 
world as to allow their surroundings 
to rule them, instead of impressing the 
character of a determined human will 
and noble purpose upon everything 
that comes in their way. Those, how- 
ever, are not the people who are com- 
pelling the otherwise destructive ele- 
ments in nature to render most valuable 
services to mankind, and whose wise 
precepts and beautiful lives are uniting 
the human race into that brotherhood in 
which all love their neighbors as them- 
selves. 

Circumstances and surroundings are 
too often looked upon as real, formida- 
ble facts. The boy and girl of ‘‘ poor 
birth” are too apt to feel, not only that 
the beginning foreshadows the end, and 
that they will always be poor, but also, 
that their lot will be a low one, confined 
to the ordinary uses of manual labor ; 
while those whose parents control an 
abundance of this world’s goods, or who 
are favored with ample opportunities to 
cultivate their mental and social powers, 
easily fall into the seductive idea that 
they belong to a select class, as though 
the opportunities into which they were 
born were the end to be attained, or that 
to which these can only be facilitating 
means. 

Push and energy open the way to suc- 
cess, and the person who thus secures 
his own opportunities is sure to use them 
to the best advantage, while those who 
are born into the most favorable circum- 
stances for great achievements in life, 
too often fail in making very good use 
of their best privileges. The love of 
pleasure, ease, and show—self-love--is 
man’s greatenemy. It is even this that 
hinders the poor boy and girl, as well as 
the rich and favored, from developing 
and using the opportunities that are at 
their command. They who without 
any effort of their own, are placed in 


SIZE FAMILY. 


most favorable circumstances for becom- 
ing useful and prosperous, have many 
warnings among persons of their class 
not to trust to these alone ; but the less 
favored will often need the encourage- 
ment of the noble examples of the stars 
that have risen out of their own ranks. 

But the next, and a very important 
question is, what constitutes a noble 
character and makes a person worthy 
of the honor and respect of the human 
race? Here the differences of opinion 
among thoughtful people can not be so 
very great; yet some will naturally give 
greater prominence to one trait of char- 
acter and others to another, nor do all 
have a like appreciation of what seems 
to them good and useful. There is a 
propensity to help praise what every 
person praises, and condemn what all 
denounce, and thus to have little to say 
about the good qualities of our neigh- 
bors who have not a public reputation, 
or those noble characteristics in the com- 
mon people which are found in so many 
that they no longer attract the general 
public attention ; or which are active in 
such quiet ways as to make it evident 
that the object is usefulness and not 
notoriety. Yet the noblest lives are 
those which aim not at great things, but ° 
strive to be useful in every possible way. 
No useful calling is low ; but the higher 
the calling the lower it is to be negligent 
in it. 

Many years ago there lived a family 
in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, by 
the name of Size; two sons and four 
daughters. The parents had not been 
born to wealth, and to say that the 
father was addicted to strong drink, of 
course, also implies that they were very 
poor. The mother was evidently a good 
woman, though but little was said about 
her. None of her children, at least, 
felt it necessary to follow the example 
of a drunken father, or to depend upon 
the miserable fare which he would pro- 
vide for his family. They all sought 
early for homes among the farmers of 
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the neighborhood ; and their behavior 
was such, that wherever such services as 
they could render were needed, there 
was a home for anyofthem. But they 
never needed to change homes. One of 
the sons and one of the daughters lived 
for many years in the same family. 
Finally the son left and learned the car- 
penter’s trade, and then his younger 
brother took his place with that farmer. 

But the idea of some is that a boy and 
young man can not well get down lower 
than to be a “‘hireling” on a farm, or a 
young woman than to be a servant ina 
farm kitchen, especially at the time 
when the Size family were so hired out, 
for then the work of the women of the 
house included milking the cows, but- 
ter-making, attending to the poultry, 
and generally, also, to the calves, and 
pigs, and the garden, too, more or less 
field work in harvest, and hay-making, 
and corn planting, hoeing, and husking. 
The men never milked, but some churned 
the butter before farm work in the 
morning, or after coming from it in the 
evening. Some also fed the poultry, 
carried the milk to the pigs after the 
cream was skimmed off by the women, 
attended the calves, and even carried in 
the firewood. This depended mostly on 
the hired man, whether he chose to do 
it or not. The Size boys, of course, did 
it all. Michael, the oldest, had the 
reputation from his employer that in all 
these duties, ‘‘ he was as true as clock- 
work.” 

Perhaps we would say this was all 
very good for the employer, if the hired 
man, after doing a faithful day’s work 
on the farm, would work several hours 
every night in and around the house. 
Wages were then very low, but the 
farmers of this neighborhood were gen- 
erally honorable, so that faithful work- 
ers were{ as was then considered, well 
paid for rendering very good services 
and doing extra work. And the hired 
man and woman had a home; they 
were in the family very much like its 
own regular members. They,had use- 


ally as good quarters as the sons and 
daughters of the family. They ate at 
the same table, worked together, and 
generally sat in the same room, except, 
perhaps, when there was special com- 
pany; and when they had company, 
they also had the privilege of privacy. 
To persons as were the Sizes, whose 
own home wassuch as a drunken father 
would provide for, a home in the family 
of a Pennsylvania farmer was a grand 
thing. 

After Michael Size had learned the 
carpenter's trade near at home, he went 
South to Jackson, Mississippi, where he 
obtained very much larger wages than 
ruled in his old neighborhood. This 
long trip by foot, canal boat, and river, 
was considered a great undertaking for 
a young man from this quiet, German- 
Pennsylvania neighborhood. But few 
young men ever left their native home 
to seek their fortune among strangers 
with the comfort of the hearty good 
wishes of al] his neighbors that followed 
Michael Size. He worked at his trade 
in Mississippi till he had saved together 
twenty-five hundred dollars, which at 
that time was a ‘fortune for a young 
man to-have. He then came up to 
Illinois, where he settled himself on a 
farm, and where, as far as the writer 
knows, he is still residing, an old man, 
well provided for, and evidently with a 
** conscience void of offense.” 

John Size, the younger brother, also 
sought his fortune in a strange land. 
During the gold fever of 1849 he went 
to California; and, having not since 
been heard from, it is supposed he was 
murdered, for at that time murders in 
the gold regions were not uncommon. 
The sisters all died young, of consump- 
tion ; all unmarried. While they lived, 
they had every comfort that the most 
favored daughters of our well-to-do 
farmers enjoyed, and the hearty friend- 
ship and good will of all who knew 
them. All this because they loved 
to make themselves as useful as pos- 
sible to every person, and they never 
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interfered with the rights of others. 
Many lives of humble beginnings, 
like those above briefly sketched, have 
risen to great honor and wealth, while 
these all but one continued only for a 
short time, and none of them attained 
to anything that is generally regarded 
as belonging to this world’s greatness. 
They were simply honest, industrious, 
respectable, and reliable ; but the result 
was that they enjoyed the means of a 
comfortable living, and the good will of 
all the people that knew them. There 
are probably more persons like them than 
of great wealth, or of those who have 
filled important public offices, or who 
stand high in the literary world, or as 
explorers or inventors. But has the 
world any greater benefactors than these 
humble, faithful people who are scarcely 
known away from the little circle in 
which they move? They deserve to be 
much more generally known; for no 
work is more worthy of the highest praise 
than theirs. The stronger evidences of 
the world’s general approbation of this 
kind of greatness would encourage many 
who feel that they are of little value in 
the world. 

Happiness is the great prize for which 
nearly every person is contending. It 
is generally sought in wealth, honor, 
and pleasure, notwithstanding no one 
has ever found it in these. Some 
wealthy people are happy, because their 
wealth affords them opportunities of 
being useful to others, which they 
would not otherwise have. So is honor 
a great help for good to a person of 
helpful purposes; so also knowledge, 
skill, and every other human attainment. 
But the end of pleasure-seeking is gen- 
erally disappointment to him who in- 
dulges in it; and it often brings about 
his moral, physical, and mental ruin. 

The humble persons above spoken of 
were not even engaged in any special 
effort to obtain happiness for themselves. 
With them was the pleasure of being 
useful—rather the love of being so—and, 
pursuing its dictates. It brought them 


the highest gratification that the human 
heart can have, the pleasure of knowing 
that they have not lived in vain, which 
only those can enjoy who do not labor 
merely to excell others, nor covet what 
others have. Great wealth and wide 
extended honors, though sought by so 
many, are found comparatively by a 
very few, and really enjoyed by scarcely 
any; but every person can cultivate a 
desire to be useful, and by practicing it 
with a will, he always finds himself at 
peace with his own conscience and his 
God, and at least with nearly every 
person else. 
J. R. HOFFER. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 
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SHOULD WE EACH ANSWER WITH: 
A SONG? 


I HAVE a sweet voiced mocking bird 
Whose notes are rich as ever heard; 
By cage’s bars all unconfined 

He roams the house to suit his mind. 
I call, when he is from me long, 
And lo ! he answers with a song. 


It matters not, though night or day, 
Nor though my tones be grave or gay, 
Not e’en though anger in them be— 
The same sweet notes come back to me. 
He knows to whom those tones belong, 
And always answers with a song. 


Dear little Tot, whose notes of love 

Were caught, methinks from realms above, 
True is the lesson thou hast taught 

In bringing to my mind the thought 

That earth had less of grief and wrong, 
Should we each answer with a song, 


Yes, in this long, changing life, 

So full of care, so full of strife, 

So full of anxious, longing hearts 

By sharp words pierced, as if by darts, 
How many weak ones were made strong 
Should loved ones answer with a song. 


BELLA FRENCH SWISHER. 


——s 1 





THOUGH tangled hard life’s knot may be 
And wearily we rue it, 
The silent touch of Father Time } 
Some day will sure undo it, 
Then, darling, wait, 
Nothing is late. 
Mrs. Dodge. 
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OTHING is more plain than that 
large Combativeness is a help 
toa man in many kinds of business, 
and in the accomplishing of most of the 
active, demonstrative duties of life. It 
enables him to clear the track, over- 
come obstacles, and conquer difficulties; 
it even gives him a relish for diffi- 
culties, because the excitement and 
stimulus of overcoming them is a real 
pleasure. Men are employed for their 
courage, energy, and earnest executive 
power ; interests are intrusted to them 
according to their ability to conquer 
opposition and carry out the desired 
end, 

Sometimes, however, Combativeness 
becomes a detriment and hinderance to 
a man’s success. There are vocations 
which require mildness, patience, and 
sedentary habits ; in all such positions 
Combativeness is a detriment to a man. 


It makes him all the time boil over with 
unused energy, and if he must follow 
such pursuits, he is not only miserable 
himself, but renders others about him 
unhappy. When this faculty is al- 
lowed to take a sharp, criticising fault- 
finding, pugnacious, dogmatical direc- 
tion, it has atendency to drive away 
customers and to disincline them and 
forbid their having, business relations 
with such persons, and then it is posi- 
tively a hinderance to success. We 
know individuals who are always 
avoided when people can get their in- 
terests as well served by others. They 
are not employed in shops, stores, as 
attorneys, or as physicians; because 
any little grievance, insult or provoca- 
tion raises a tempest, and this tempest 
isa greater evil than the good which 
these persons can possibly do is sup- 
posed to be worth; at least, so great an 
evil, indeed, that peaceable and’ amiable 
people prefer to avoid it if possible. 
Persons who have too much of this 
propensity, or who have hitherto em- 
ployed it in a sharp and offensive 
manner, should endeavor to modify, 
suppress, restrain, and direct it better 
for the future. 

Acquisitiveness in excess often over- 
leaps its mark and fails in securing its 
ligitimate gratification, because it leads 
its possessors to become so greedy and 
grasping, so much inclined to over- 
reach and take the ‘‘lion’s share,” that 
everybody is put on their guard against 
them. We know persons who want a 
cent a pound more than the usual price, 
who are not satisfied with ordinary 
profits. The result is, their neighbors 
buy of them only when they have not 
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the time or the opportunity to go else- 
where. He who looses a valuable cus- 
tomer by an overcharge, or in the sharp 
practice or any other undue exhibition 
of acquisitive selfishness, literally ‘‘ kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
We have known hotel keepers to raise 
their prices for the sake of greater gain, 
when the public, supposing that the 
prices were reasonable for the service 
and entertainment rendered, left them 
to fail for the want of support. The 
keeper of a dining saloon having a full 
run of custom and anxious to get 
rich rapidly, raises his prices above a 
reasonable point for the place and the 
articles furnished; the result is, his 
customers leave him, and he loses the 
profit of their patronage, and at the 
year’s end has made less money for his 
time {and efforts than formerly ; and 
in addition to this, has lost the sym- 
pathy and friendship of a class of men 
whose continued custom for years 
would have made him rich. This is 
one of the meanings of ‘‘killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” This 
is shearing the sheep so close as to take 
skin Jand all, and rendering another 
fleece impossible. These are some of 
the hinderances of Acquisitiveness ; its 
helps, of course, are favorable to thor- 
oughness, enterprise, and acquisition. 
—0:—— 
MENTAL MECHANISM, NO. 1. 
HE musical register, as repre- 
sented by the keyboard on the 
pianoforte, covers about sixty notes, or 
seven and one-half octaves. The litera- 
ture of music can thus be represented 
and expressed. These notes, while in- 
dependent of each other, have co-ordi- 
nate relations. 

Mind represents itself by forty-two 
faculties, each faculty being self-sustain- 
ed and independent, and yet having co- 
relation with all the others. 

In the intellectual make up, we 
have three groups of faculties. One 
group has%todo with observation ‘like 





instrument. 


a photographic 
‘faculties relate to that which is ex- 


These 


ternal. One of the faculties sees 
things as things ; as mere objects ; thus, 
Individuality has to do with the division 
of matter into things, parts. The gram- 
matical expression, nown, represents 
that which individuality appreciates. 
Rock, pebble, sand, tree, branch, twig, 
leaf, horse, ox, fish, bird; and then it 
takes into account the separate parts that 
make up the horse, as head, eye, ear, leg, 
foot, back, chest, neck, or anything so 
constituted that it can be seen or touched. 
The word noun expresses its existence. 
Think, if you can, that Individuality 
does not try to know what things are 
or what they are for, it does not estimate 
strength, length, breadth, shape, color, 
but has to do solely with the simple ex- 
existence of things as things, 

Things have qualities, and the’ term 
quality in grammar, is called adjective. 
It expresses quality or condition ; short, 
round, angular, heavy, light, cold, hot, 
clear, black, brown, red, green, and each 
of the qualities of matter has for its 
use or appreciation a separate faculty. 

Form is onecondition of matter. One 
can make of a lump of clay the statue of 
a noble man, of a beautiful woman, of 
a spirited horse, a serpent, aligator, fish, 
lion, which is all the same color, and 
the noun, clay, expresses the material, 
but does not express the shape. Form 
does that, but does not know or care 
whether the material is bronze, marble, 
wood, or wax. : 

Size is the name of another faculty 
and its office is to appreciate magnitude. 
The smallest shot used by the sportsman 
is a ball perfectly round, and the faculty, 
Form, is satisfied with that, whether it 
be of the size of a bird-shot, a buck-shot, a 
bullet, or a cannon ball, the shape being 
the same, Form is content. 

Size recognizes the quality of magni- 
tude. A person can handle all these 
little bullets with the fingers in the 
dark and recognize their form and also 
their size, but there is a' quality which 
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the sense of touch does not reveal, 
namely, color. Though Laura Bridg- 
man, recently deceased, could tell the 
different colored worsted, used for cro- 
chet work, but she did it by the softness, 
harshness, dryness, or other qualities 
which the dyeing material conferred 
upon the wool. Anybody can tell by 
the sense of touch indigo blue cloth 
from that which is brown or black, by 
the softness or harshness respectively. 
We mean that a faculty of Color is re- 
quired to appreciate things of the same 
torm and size which have different 
colors. Color being a quality of matter, 
we have a faculty for its investigation 
and appreciation. 

The faculty of Weight enables persons 
to distinguish the difference between ar- 
ticles that have the same form, the same 
size, and the same color. Suppose a 
five dollar gold piece made of the true 
metal, which has a certain weight, and 
thus a person accustomed to handling 
them, can instantly determine between it 
and a counterfeit piece made of brass or 
a lighter metal of the same size and form 
and thesameinscription. Imaginesuch 
a piece being gilded so as to look and 
feel like gold ; thus the senses of Color, 
Form, and Size would be satisfied, but 
we tossitand say it is light for gold 
and put it on the scales. The nature of 
things may be judged by Weight read- 
ily while all the other conditions seem 
to be the same. 

When I was a boy, I carried into the 
cellar a dozen.of the finest pumpkins we 
raised. There was a row of barrels 
lying against the unmortared cellar wall 
and on this row of barrels I set the 
pumpkins against the wall. When one 
was wanted for use I would bring it up. 
The largest and finest pumpkin, fair in 
form, golden in color, and measuring 
eighteen inches in diameter, without a 
mark of decay, sat until the last, and 
when I was requested to bring up my 
premium pumpkin, I went down joy- 
ously, grabbed it by the stem and braced 
myself to lift it and it came up like a 


band-box. The rats had gotten into the 
cellar wall, made a door into the rear of 
the fruit and eaten it all out hollow, 
leaving nothing but a shell about the 
thickness of orange peel. The faculty 
of Weight, had we gone there in the 
dark, would have told the whole story, 
that afraud had been practiced on the 
article ; it was not what it seemed to be. 
The faculty of Individuality, Form,, 
Size, and Color were satisfied, and only 
the faculty of Weight was left to detect 
the discrepancy. 

The last of this group is Number. 
Matter is divisable. More than one 
thing exists and the idea of number 
from one to millions is the basis of the 
science of numeration. Some have a 
superior endowment of this faculty 
and the term genius is applied to their 
excellence in the numeration of num- 
bers. Zerah Colburn, author of works 
on Mental Arithmetic, was a marvel to 
the world at six years of age. He was. 
born at Cabot, Vt., September 1, 1804 ; 
died March 2, 1840. At six years of 
age he manifested such powers of com- 
putation as to astonish the learned 
world. Questions in multiplication of 
tive places of figures, reduction, 
rule of three, compound fractions, and 
obtaining factors of large numbers were 
answered with accuracy and with mar- 
vellous quickness. Among the ques- 
tions propounded to him on his visit at 
Harvard College were the following: 
How many days and hours in 1,811 
years? His answer, given in twenty 
seconds, was, 661,015 days, 15,864,360 
hours. Howmany seconds in 11 years? 
The answer, given in four seconds, was, 
346,896,000. Itissaid that a few months 
before his birth, his mother, who had 
never been taught arithmetic, had on her 
mind, for a day and a night, a puzzling 
question as to how many yards of cloth 
a given amount of yarn which she had 
would make. Toa person understand- 
ing arithmetic this would be a simple 
problem, but she had to do it by amen- 
tal process, without rule, and this extra- 
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ordinary effort on her part was organ- 


ized in her child and made hima genius 
in mental arithmetic, but not in mathe- 
matics. 


——:0:—"— 


MEMORY CULTIVATED. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 27, 1889. 


PROFESSOR NELSON Sizer, of Fowler & 
Wells Co.: 


Dear Sir :—Once I had a very poor 
memory for facts and events; but, 
itthrough reading Phrenological works, 
I hit upon an admirable plan for 
strengthening it: thatof thinking over 
at night the occurrences of the day. 
This I have now been doing for a year, 
and as an inevitable consequence, my 
memory has much improved. I am 
very desirous of finding some plan for 
developing Language, which is as good, 
4s convenient and as easily adapted for 
daily practice, as that I have used for 
Eventvality : some method which will 
strengthen the memory of words as 
quickly and effectually as the other the 
memory of facts. 

You have kindly given me advice 
before on Phrenological subjects, and 
will you not double my obligations to 
you ¥. a few words relative to this? 

ours very respectfully, A. S. J. 

ANSWER.—The way to cultivate any 
faculty, or muscle, is to use it judicious- 
ly and naturally, and if you would cul- 
tivate Language, try to put your 
thoughts into words. Read aloud ; 
that would train your vocal organs in 
connection with your _perceptives. 
The using of the words also in connec- 
tion with your reasoning and imagina- 
tive powers which take into considera- 
tion the theme or subject on which 
you are reading, would aid in remem- 
bering and recalling the words. 

One of the troubles of the culture 
of Language is, that people don’t train 
their voice and all their muscles to co- 
ordinate with speech, on the subject 
which they think about. One may 


witness dancing and not bea dancer. 
One must dance to obtain grace of 
motion, and train himself in that 
line of memory, so as to impress all the 
different evolutions of the different 
dances. You may look on and see a 
man make a barrel, and your hands 
will remain as awkward as before. 
Watch a man making a barrel,then try 
to put into practice what you have seen 
done, and your hands will learn the 
trade, Vocalize your thoughts, put 
them into words, and that will suggest 
vocalization respecting ail thoughts and 
help it. Read quietly, and then look 
from the paper and tell your mother, 
or wife the story, as well as you can, 
in your own words. You will have a 
fresh memory of the facts and thoughts, 
and let that memory stir up your Lan- 
guage to clothe them in fitting words. 
Another method is to think of a sub- 
ject and with pen or pencil dash it 
offas well as you can, and then read 
it over and try to express it in a dif- 
ferent way, or better. Then write it 
again and half a dozen times, and 
bring in all the words which will serve 
to express the thought smoothly, strong- 
ly and clearly. The next time you 
want to write something all the words 
you have used and their uses will be 
at your command and be a part of your 
cultivation; and you can use these 
words any where else to a better ad- 
vantage than you could have done 
before this method of self-training. 
Then take a paragraph from some other 
writer, and see if you can express it in 
other words, or in another form of 
phraseology, as well or better. 

If you will practice this! method for 
a half hour each day for six months, 
your daily conversation will impress 
your intelligent friends that you are 
about half through college, so far as 
language is concerned. 

The truth is, if we paid no more at- 
tention to methods of training for busi- 
ness, than we do to-the training of our 
faculties for their improvement, we 
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would make a failure in business very 
often. 


So 


MORE STRIKING PROOFS. 
HILE in the lecture field we are 
frequently put to very severe 
tests in deliniating character. For in- 
instance, a short time since while lectur- 
ing in Le Mars, Iowa, I examined and 
marked a chart fora person. He took 
it home, and his brothers and sister read 
it. Oneof his brothers was a disbeliever 
in the science, and so he said, ‘‘ You go 
back to Dr. Oliver in five days and get 
another chart. Leave this one at home 
andif he gives you thesame markings, I 
will believe in Phrenology. If he does 
not, there can be no truth init.” Well, I 
marked another chart, and it corre- 
sponded with the first one, and so his 
brother was convinced of the practical 
utility and truth of the science, and is 
to-day a warm advocate of what he once 
denounced. 

Another instance: I just examined a 
young lady at Scranton, Iowa, and 
marked a chart. I spoke of several 
organs she had cultivated within the 
past few years. At the close of the ex- 
amination she went to another rcom, 
and returned with a chart that had been 
marked by Prof. Geo. Morris, a few years 
previous. She compared the two. There 
was an exact correspondence, except in 
two or three organs which I had marked 
a half degree higher, and which she ac- 
knowledged had been cultivated. Inthe 
matter of occupation, I had marked the 
same as Prof. Morris. She said that this 
was a striking proof of the truth of the 
science, and that in the school room, 
and in the family she would put it into 
practical use. I could relate many 
more examinations equally rema kable, 
some of which I have made when blind- 
folded to convince the skeptical, and 
that is a good way to open their eyes! 

DR. F. W. OLIVER. 

[Dr. Oliver isa graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. So also is 
Prof. Geo. Morris.—ED.]} 


———, Ky., June 6, 1889. 
Fow ier & WE Ls Co.: 

Herewith I send you a P. O. money order 
and the picture of a young lady, with the 
required measurements of head, weight of 
body, complexion, etc., for the purpose of 
obtaining a full description of her character 
and talents. Please make it as full and 
complete as possible, as her family are skep- 
tical upon the subject of Phrenology, and 
this is sent upon my solicitation. 

For myself I have had, in the fulfilment 
of the statements made by Prof. Sizer, in a 
chart of character furnished some years 
ago, the most convincing evidence, not only 
that Phrenology is the most perfect and ex- 
act science, but that it isthe most. inestim- 
able boon conferred by modern civilization 
upon the human race, and I can never be 
sufficiently grateful for the knowledge of 
myself that I obtained from the chart re- 
ferred to. 

Believe me ever the friend of Phrenology 
and yourself, 





D. C. 
—:0:-"—— 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


HE Session of 1889 opens on Tues- 
day, September 3d, and from 
present appearances we are likely to 
havea large class of ladies and gentle- 
men. The public is awake to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the course 
of instruction, and clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, and business men, 
as well as those who wish to make 
Mental Science a profession, are making 
inquiry with regard to the Institute 
and its work. The ‘Institute Extra,” 
giving particulars, is sent by mail to all 
who write for it. 

One of the ‘‘ Resolutions” of the class 
88. 

‘*‘Resolved, That we heartily recom- 
mend to all students of Anthropology 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
with its scholarly and efficient profes- 
sors, its fine collection of educational 
appliances (skulls, busts, casts, oil 
paintings, etc.) not found tobe in any 
other institution of its kind.” 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


THE FIRST 


HE first seven years are in the 
fullest sense plastic,” says Mr. 
A. E. Winship, in an article that ap- 
peared lately in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. A child inherits much less than 
we think in some directions, and much 
more than we think in other directions. 
He inherits impulses, but not habits. 
He inherits tendencies, but not preju- 
dices. He inherits tastes, but not temp- 
tations. We are accustomed to say 
thoughtlessly that we were born Demo- 
crats, or Republicans, Southerners, or 
Northerners, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, or Romanists, all of which 
is the farthest removed from the truth. 
Take a hundred children at two years 
of age from Republican homes and ex- 
change them for the same number of 
children from Democratic homes, and 
nine-tenths of those ‘“‘born Republi- 
cans” would vote the Democratic ticket 
and nine-tenths of the ‘‘born Demo- 
crats” would vote the Republican ticket. 
The same would be true of Baptists and 
Romanists. On the other hand, im- 
pulses born in a home of vice will re- 
main natural impulses though the child 
be adopted into a home of virtue when 
two days old. These impulses may be 
suppressed, controlled absolutely, but 
they are there all the same. 

Until a child is seven years of age he 
needs to be carefully moulded. He is 
plastic, physically, mentally, morally. 
He does not retain impressions, but you 
can do anything you please with him if 
you will hold him in position until he is 
seven. Nothing could be more unlike 
perfection than aclub foot, and yet, tak- 
en in the plastic years, that foot can 
be turned, straightened, lengthened, 


SEVEN YEARS. 


limbered, and made like a perfect foot. 
But it must be kept there by constant 
attention until the plastic period shades 
into the receptive. Every physical de- 
formity is capable of being righted in 
the plastic years. 

Similarly every mental and moral 
deformity is susceptible of being right- 
ed. Impatience, quick temper, surli- 
ness, timidity, coarseness, are capable 
of being every way rectified by proper 
and persistent attention in these early 
years. The inherited tendency will al- 
ways be there, but it can be placed un- 
der such control that the inheritance 
will never be suspected. 

The danger in these years is that the 
child will be mentally and morally set 
in wrong moulds. Superstitions are 
mostly acquired at that time. Before a 
child is ten years of age he may be 
trained in superstitions that no amount 
of intellectual training will remedy. I 
have known a brilliant man, a leader of 
his class at Harvard, a student for three 
years in German Universities, a man 
whose whole life is away from supersti- 
tious prejudices, who has a number of 
the most senseless superstitions, and he 
really gives greater prominence to thein- 
fluence of a silly little sign that was in- 
stilled into his mind before he was seven 
than to the highest wisdom. 

Every influence should be brought 
to bear upon children in these years to 
protect them from superstitions, from 
impulsive associates, from horrible tales, 
from vicious companions, from exciting 
stories. They should be given bound- 
less liberty in every harmless tendency, 
but every harmful mental and moral 
inheritance should be as persistently 
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and skillfully righted as the club foot. 
There will probably be no deformed- 
footed man in the world who was born 
in New England after the year 1890. 
There are people so greatly interested in 
this matter that funds are provided for 
any cases where the parents are poor. 
What aday it will be when half as 
much interest is taken to right mental 
and moral natures in these plastic years! 

This is emphatically a home age, but, 


unfortunately, there seems to be no way 
to educate the homes to do the right 
thing in the right way, and we must de- 
pend in part upon the schools; but it 
must be a home-like school. The teach- 
er must understand that she has plastic 
minds and characters, that she must not 
stimulate them, that she must study 
their deformities and place them under 
influences which shall be like moulds 
for their plastic natures. 


-@- 


TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC IN 


N encouraging sign of the times is 
that a common-sense, practical 
method of teaching vocal music in our 
schools is rapidly gaining ground in the 
educational world. This method may 
properly be termed the Objective, as it 
applies the Pestalozzian system to in- 
struction in vocal music precisely as it 
has been applied with unvarying suc- 
cess to other branches of education. It 
has been used five years or longer in the 
public schools of Boston ; and during 
the past two years has been adopted by 
many schools all over the country, as 
being the most satisfactory method 
known. Its principles and processes 
are such that they tend to rouse and ju- 
diciously train and develop the student's 
musical nature ; to cultivate his sense of 
tune and rhythm ; to teach him how to 
use his voice, and last, but not least, to 
make him acorrect and rapid reader of 
music. 

The Objective method of teaching 
vocal music is adapted to the com- 
prehension of the youngest children in 
our primary schools. It is surprising 
with what ease such children read mu- 
sic after only a few months of instruc- 
tion in singing, when that instruction 
has for its foundation the true educa- 
tional principle. 

Ignorance of the correct manner of 
using the voice; lack of lung power 
and weakness of the vocal organ itself ; 
a sense of not having control over the 
latter which produces nervousness, that 


SCHOOLS. 


in its turn tends to cause a weak, thin 
quality of tone—all the difficulties, in 
short, that beset uncultivated singers are 
in a great measure removed by the use 
of the Objective system, which pre-em- 
inently deserves the title of Common- 
Sense Method. 

The questions may be asked, ‘‘ How 
can music be objectively presented? and 
in what respects does the Objective 
method of presentation differ from those 
heretofore in use? While a verbal de- 
scription of the process must be neces- 
sarily incomplete, such a description 
may convey a sufficiently clear idea of 
it to arouse interest and to stimulate in- 
quiry and intelligent investigation. The 
staff considered as a dry abstraction, 
with its paraphernalia of signs, is not an 
interesting subject. The habit of.teach- 
ers has been first to present the staff no- 
tation, afterward the sounds represent- 
ed by that notation. The pupil of aver- 
age ability would soon perceive that the 
signs occupied different positions on the 
staff, some ascending, some descending, 
and that there was a corresponding dif. 
ference in the tones represented by them. 
As it was obviously more or less diffi- 
cult to hit on the exact corresponding 
distance between any two tones and be- 
tween their respective signs, the habit 
of guessing at the sound which should 
correspond to a certain sign was natu- 
rally soon formed. If the pupil was a 
good Yankee, he might in most instan- 
ces guess correctly ; but such guess- 
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work, however clever, is, after all, a 
poor substitute for intelligent reading 
of music at sight. 

The Objective method aims first to 
stimulate such musical faculties as the 
pupil may possess, and through exer- 
cise to strengthen and develop them. 
In order to attain these ends the scale 
is considered as a whole, each tone be- 
ing presented in its characteristic rela- 
tion to every other tone, until all the 
sounds of the scale, as they are thus 
associated, become distinct mental ob- 
jects. By means of judicious rote- 
singing the pupil’s ear is at the same 
time cultivated, and a taste formed for 
good music. The tones of thescale are 
definitely named, the same relative tone 
having the same name regardless of the 
key. The nameof each tone isits num- 
ber, counting the keynote, of course, as 
one. Then each sound is considered 
in relation to all other keys. Hence, 
the pupilsoon discovers that the major 
scale is as easily sung in one key as 
another, by simply changing the key- 
note; likewise the minor. The latter 
is taught to younger pupils by follow- 
ing the same routine that was used in 
teaching the major scale, after the 
pupil has acquired a sense of the pecu- 
liar somber quality of the minor scales 
and keys. The idea which 1s carried 
out in the Objective method, of doing 
before naming, is indicated by cleariy 
expressing the Minor Mode before nam- 
ing its quality. This is done by means 
of certain rote songs and musical ex- 
ercises written in the Minor keys. A 
secondary method of presenting the 
Minor scales to older students is by an 
analysis of their parts with a stiidy of 
the deviations from the Major. 

As merely an idea of the salient 
points of a musical system can be 
given here, it can only be remarked 
further that the Objective principle is 
so applied in explaining all the sup- 
posed intricacies of the staff notation 
that the much talked of difficulties of the 
latter cease to exist. The pupil acquires 








technical knowledge by such easy and 
pleasant degrees that its acquisition 
becomes almost an unconscious opera- 
tion of the mind. 

The Objective principle is applied to 
Rhythm or Time in precisely the same 
manner as it istoTune. The student 
must form a correct conception of the 
length of sounds after having gained 
such a conception of their pitch ; and 
he must form it by dealing with the 
different durations and accents of time, 
in short, its realities, before heis perplexed 
by any characters representing the same. 

In music, as in anything else, real 
things, viz., sounds, must be dealt with 
in order to gain any true knowledge of 
it. Unless this is done correct con- 
ceptions of the relative pitch and length 
of sounds can not be gained ; and with- 
out such conceptions all knowledge of 
the names of characters used in repre- 
senting either the pitch or length of 
sounds is of no value. 

It is obvious that in music we have to 
deal not only with that which can not 
be seen, but that of which no idea can 
be given by any pictorial representation. 
Therefore, in the study of the subject 
only the sense of hearing and the feel- 
ings awakened and stimulated through 
tnat sense can be appealed to. 

This fact is kept constantly in view 
in the Objective method of teaching 
and is embodied in the assertion that 
‘‘The sense of hearing is more sus- 
ceptiole of education than that of sight, 
and can be developed more quickly.” 

Physiology preparing the way by im- 
parting a knowledge of human organi- 
zation, and the best means of keeping 
itin that healthful, vigorous condition 
upon which vocal quality and power so 
largely depend; with an advanced, 
sensible method of teaching vocal 
music among the masses through our 
common schools, may we not hope that 
in time our own people, like those of 
certain foreign countries, may become 
known asa _ nation of singers? 

MARIE MERRICK. 
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THE TRAINING 


HE chief difficulty with those who 
have the management of chil- 
dren lies in the fact that they have not 
yet learned to manage themselves. The 
training of a child has to do with its 
well-being physically, intellectually, and 
religiously, and only one who is him- 
self properly trained in these matters is 
capable of directing another. 
» It is a lamentable fact that two-thirds 
of the people we meet are chronic inva- 
lids; seldom down sick perhaps, but 
never well ; never in a condition to en- 
joy without painful reaction what 
should be the natural activity of mind 
and muscle. They undertake but little, 
accomplish less ; are never equal to an 
emergency, and, in fact, get from their 
lives a small amount of the enjoyment 
which is their due. How much of this 
is owing to mismanagement in child- 
hood, it becomes each parent’s duty to 
inquire. 

All parents should understand enough 
about physiology to be able to deal 
wisely with their children’s bodies from 
the beginning, and to teach this impor- 
tant study to them as soon as they are 
old enough to comprehend. Many im- 
portant branches are taught in the 
schools; but physiology, if taught at all, 
is not done in that whole-souled man- 
ner it is the parents’ duty and privilege 
to do at home. If this matter was prop- 
erly attended to, there would be fewer 
nervous, dyspeptic men and women 
dragging wearily through life, a burden 
to themselves and those around them. 
“A sound mind in a sound body” isa 
thing of wonderful capabilities. A child 
thus endowed is constantly upon the 
lookout for information. It finds it in 
the conversation of its parents. The 
companionship of a cultivated person is 
a powerful educator. If, unfortunately, 
the parent, owing to circumstances 
which surrounded his youth, is not, in 
this respect, what he wishes his child to 
be, he must put forth every energy of 
mind and body to overcome these de- 


OF CHILDREN. 


fects. He will find it hard work ; in- 
deed he can never be ‘‘as one to the 
manner born.” But he can do a great 
deal toward fitting himself to be such a 
companion for his child as he could 
wish him to have. . 

More important than all else is the 
religious training of children. Few 
people, of whatever profession, would 
purposely, or even willingly, keep their 
sons and daughters in ignorance of Him 
through whom ‘‘we live, move and have 
our being ;” but how may one teach an- 
other who has not himself been taught? 
‘*Be what you wouid have your child 
to be,” touches a parent's experience at 
every point, and only when we have 
learned and appropriated this important 
maxim, shall we know how totrain our 
children. 

MRS. 8S. E. KENNEDY. 


> —>+ 





Don’T MENTION THE BRIERS.—It is 
not only a wise and happy thing to make 
the best of life, and always look on the 
bright side, for one’s own sake, but 
it is a blessing to others. Fancy a man 
forever telling his family how much 
they cost him! A little sermon on this 
subject was unconsciously preached by 
a child one day last fall. 

A man met a little fellow on the road 
carrying a basket of blackberries, and 
said to him: ‘‘Sammy, where did you 
get such nice berries ?” 

‘*Over there, sir, in the briers.” 

**Won’t your mother be glad to see 
you come home with a basketful of such 
nice, ripe fruit ? 

** Yes, sir,” said Sammy, ‘‘she always 
seems glad when I hold up the berries, 
and I don’t tell her anything about the 
briers in my feet.’’ 

The man rode on. Sammy’s remarks 
had given him a lesson, and he resolved 
that henceforth he would try to hold up 
the berries and say nothing about the 
briers. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF CATARRH.—No. 10.* 


HE one who adopts a vegetable di- 
etary for the most part is not so 
likely to overfeed as he who must have 
his chops, or roast, or stew, twice a day; 
and he is notsulikely to contract an un- 
natural appetite in the use of the sapid, 
mild- flavored dishes that come from the 
kettle and steamer, as the latter, with 
his high-seasoned and half-burned flesh 
stuffs. High authority in medicine tells 
us that the increase of kidney diseases is 
due to over-nutrition ; for it is among 
the well-to-do, and those who tarry at 
the table, that the increase is found. 
The excess of work put upon’ liver, kid- 
neys, and lymphatics, and maintained 
for years will break down the best con- 
stitution ; and it often occurs that the 
man of ruddy face and full habit, whom 
his friends speak of in terms of admira- 
tion as ‘‘ enjoying splendid health,” is on 
the eve of collapse with ‘‘ Bright’s dis- 
ease,” The man who is temperate, even 
abstinent, in his eating, and never touch- 
es wine or spirits at table, is rare'y sub- 
ject to grave kidney disturbance, and 
such a man is not likely to complain 
much of catarrh. 

Speaking from personal experience, I 
can say that the great majority, or 
fully eighty per cent. of the cases that 
have come under my observation, were 
persons who had dyspepsia in some 
form, and had been laboring with that 


*Right of republication reserved. 


for years. The first step in their treat- 
ment was the regulation of the diet, and 
the restoration of functional activity to 
to the impaired organ or organs of di- 
gestion. 

After putting a catarrh patient on 
simple diet that affords ample nourish- 
ment, without irritation, to the stomach, 
and having him pursue a certain rou- 
tine, with reference to bathing and exer- 
cise, improvement has usually been 
shown after a few weeks. The mere 
adoption of a line of life that reduced 
the tendency to vaso-motor excitement, 
and prevented high vascular dilation, 
had its effect in reducing the turgidity 
and congestion of the nasal membrane. 

Knowing as we do now the important 
office of the sympathetic nerve in the 
procedures of tissue circulation, secre- 
tion, and nutrition, and its ready sus- 
ceptibility to impressions from without 
and within, the scientific treatment of 
inflammatory disorders must include 
such hygienic adjuvants as will prevent. 
unnecessary exposure to causes of ner- 
vous excitement. 

Ordinary catarrh, it is claimed by 
some physiologists, is not inflamma- 
tory, but an altered condition of the 
mucous membrane, due to disease of the 
vaso-motor system. This altered condi- 
tion is brought about by the change in 
the nutrition of the part, and the exces- 
sive or insufficient action of the mucous: 
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vessels. In the aggravated form, how- 
ever, inflammation supervenes, with its 
tendency to the breaking down and de- 
struction of the substance of the nasal 
structure. 

The great majority of the cases of ca- 
tarrh are of the moist variety. For them 
a climate naturally dry is far better than 
a moist, because the surplus moisture in 
the air increases the tumefaction of 
the nasal membrane, and produces a 
more active mucous secretion, with the 
resulting interferences to breathing and 
comfort. Those who are affected thus, 
and who are compelled to livein a re- 
gion that is moist, should, if possible, 
at the season of the year when damp- 
ness is superabundant go to some other 
locality for a time. During the rainy 
months of spring and of autumn, the 
common experience of our New Eng- 
land coast towns and of the middle At- 
lantic States, a change of residence to 
the high levels of the interior would be 
found advantageous. 

For the dry or atrophic form of ca- 
tarrh a soft, comparatively moist atmos- 
phere is more agreeable than the dry. 
It must be said, however, that the sub- 
ject of chronic catarrh usually indicates 
a rather capricious adaptation to local- 
ity ; and what seems well suited to one 
case is found to be quite intolerable to 
another. 

‘*Sea air is especially applicable in 
some cases, particularly to those having 
a cough accompanied with considerable 
expectoration. The soothing and some- 
what dry atmosphere of pine forests is 
very helpful to certain sufferers of this 
class.” * 

Many patients rapidly: recover after 
going to some quiet, country village, 
where they are free from the worry and 
excitements of home or business life, 
and the benefit obtained is to be credit- 
ed less to climate than to the opportun- 
ity for rest that the change has brought. 
‘To ‘“‘ nervousness,” that common mal- 





*** American Resorts.” By B. W. James, M. D. 
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ady of modern civilization, a very large 
proportion of catarrhal complaints 
isdue. In my own experience a large 
porportion of cases have had their origin 
in nervous debility, or nervousness was 
associated. The treatment of these must 
have a special regard to a removal of 
the nervous factor by such hygienic 
means as willrestore the systemic bal- 
ance. Ifthere is any intestinal disease, 
any organic fault that interferes with 
the digestion and assimilation of food, 
if there is any habit or vice that frets 
and chafes the nervous economy and 
depresses the spirits, its effect will be 
manifested in the nasal disorder. No 
hope of improvement can be given to a 
patient unless the digestive trouble, or 
the habit that preys upon the nervous 
system iscorrected. Especially is the 
case discouraging if a constitutional pre- 
disposition lies back of the acquired 
causes. 

The importance of pure air to the sub- 
ject of catarrh is as great a3 to acon- 
sumptive. Hence all places where there 
is a lack of ventilation should be avoid- 
ed. The vitiated atmosphere of a close 
room, especially one that is heated by 
the commgn ec>ilar furaace of the day, 
is to be avoided as a valley of death. In 
winter, heated rooms should have a pro- 
vision for supplying moisture to the air. 
Asarule, the water-chamber of a fur- 
nace, in most cases neglected by the at- 
tendant, tends to over-saturate the air, 
and render lungs, and air passages, and 
skin, over sensitive to out-of-door expo- 
sures. It is better to havea wide- 
mouthed pitcher or basin filled with 


Nclean water set in the chamber or sit- 


ting-room. The air will take up mois- 
ture from this, and a more natural con- 
dition be maintained. 

In our cities the cold air-box of the 
furnace is usually close to the ground, 
and below the street or sidewalk level, 
where, instead of supplying a current of 
pure air to the inmates by way of the 
warming flues, it introduces for their 
respiration pernicious gases from gutter, 
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or sewer, or from decomposing matter 
that has been permitted to accumulate 
in neglected corners. The supply pipe 
ofa furnace should have its outer open- 
ing well above the street level, the higher 
up the better, and away from any known 
source of atmospheric contamination. 


It must be said, in this connection, that 
modern ingenuity has not devised any- 
thing better than the open fire-place of 
our grandsires, the steam apparatus 
and hot water furnaces of the day have 
not reached its hygienic level. 

H. 8. D. 





A COMMON 


O greater dietetic fallacy can well 
1 be conceived than that an article 
of food will prove not only harmless but 
beneficial, if it is ‘‘craved,” ‘‘ hankered 
for,” with no regard to its quality, or 
the state of the system. The habitual 
use of any article, in itself unfit for the 
human stomach, will induce an unusual 
‘*craving,” the extent of that craving 
depending on and corresponding with 
the degree of such unfitness. When the 
system is in its normal condition, 
wholesome and nutritious food is always 
palatable, relished, and that of necessity, 
that the body may be sustained. This 
fact favors the needed variety, meeting 
all the wants of the system, preventing 
the special selection of a single article, 
as a matter of taste-preference. It fol- 
lows that a special craving is largely if 
not wholly dependent on habit, the 
use of unnatural food, or of an unnatu- 
ral and unusualamount. As well might 
the user of tobacco claim that his artifi- 
cial relish for his quid or pipe will justi- 
fy their use, and render them harmless, 
beneficial, even; which powers will 
not be claimed by any consistent and 
intelligent victim of the ‘‘ weed.” Or 
the habitual drunkard may urge his al- 
most uncontrollable ‘‘ craving” for in- 
toxicants a good reason why he should 
continue his destructive habit, claiming 
that intoxication will be prevented by 
the strength of his appetite. 

Food is wholesome or otherwise, of 
itself considered, with no reference to 
our freaks or fancies, that is, when in 
our ordinary condition. It is fortunate, 
however, that in sickness there is an ap- 
parent or real exception, which may be 


DIETARY ERROR. 


accounted for on the principle that the 
body is then‘‘ put on its good behavior,” 
so to speak. It is a fact that the drunk- 
ard and the tobacco users during an at- 
tack from an acute form of disease, find 
their artificial appetites temporarily sus- 
pended, the tobacco being nearly or 
quite as nauseating as to them as to the 
uninitiated. This is fortunate, since the 
sick are thus relieved of the usually unfa- 
vorable effects of these two poisons, 
while all of the powers of the system 
may unite in a grand effort in the line 
of recuperation. If one’s general habits 
have been uniformly good, I have faith 
in the ‘‘craving” then existing. My 
experience and observations favor the 
idea that these are the dictations of na- 
ture, ever practically on the alert to re- 
move our disease, though the attending 
physician gets most of the credit for 
cures! It is often true, after a long 
siege, that the system is deficient in 
heat-generating power, which is often 
indicated by a desire, a ‘‘craving” for 
candy, it may be, indicating to me that 
the carbonates are in demand, under 
which circumstances I feel assured that 
some of the best forms of the sweets 
would be useful, sugar or maple syrup 
being preferable to candy, as it often is 
made. Again I have observed that 
some patients almost clamor for pickles, 
which I can not approve, if made from 
cucumbersabout one-tenth grown,asthey 
are unfit for the stomach of the swine 
even without being pickled! To meet 
such ‘‘cravings” I am fully satisfied 
that a seasonable use of the ‘‘acid 
fruits” would be serviceable, not impair- 
ing digestion like the pickles, but real'y 
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improving it, regulating the appetite, the patient's taste in all respects. 
removing the ‘‘cravings,” satisfying DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 
THE MOUNTAINS OF NEW YORK. 
MONG the favorite inland resorts extensive, and their character is widely 
for summer tourists or tired different. 


citizens seeking a summer's rest, recrea- 





Three distinct ranges enter the State 


A SCENE IN THE CATSKILLS. 


tion ani pure air, there are none more 
popularor more eagerly sought than 
those among the mountains of this 
State. The territory they occupy is 


and extend across it in a general 
Sonthwest direction. The most east- 
erly of these ranges is geologically a 
continuation of the Blue Ridge of Vir- 
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ginia, and runs throug: Rockland, 
Orange, Putnam, and Duchess (‘oun- 
ties, forming the celebrated High- 
lands of the Hudson. The second 
range extends through Suilivan, Uls- 
ter and Greene Counties, terminating 
and culminating in the Catskili Moun- 
taics on the Hndson. The Shawan- 
gunk Mountains run terough a very 
picturesque country, and form a high 
and continuous ridge between Sullivan 
and Orange Counties, extending into 
apart of Ulster County ; they are the 
extreme eastern spur of this range; 
and the Heldeberg and Hellebark 
Mountains are spurs extending orth 
from the main range into Albany and 
Schoharie Counties. The third range 
extends xsortheast through Broome, 
Delaware, Otsego, Montgomery and 
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Herkimer Counties to the Mohawk, 
reappearing on the north side of that 
river, and extending northeast to Lake 
Champlain; forming the region in the 
northeastern part of the State known 
as the Adirondack Mountains. There 
are many popular hotels and resorts 
distributed over all these ringes, al- 
though the Catskills and Adirondacks 
receive most attention on account of 
their wildness, offering, as they do, so 
great a change to those who would 
for a time be free from the tread-mill 
round of business and social life in 
our cities. A week or two of nomadic 
life in the Catskills, of which or ilius- 
tration gives a scene, formsa delightful 
passage in one’s history, and supplies a 
tonic at one’s physical and mental to 
drooping spirits. 





SOME PRACTICAL DON'TS. 


teas give achild any sweets, 
except molasses candy or choco- 
late caramels, and these very rarely. 

Don’t permit a child under five to re- 
main out of bed after eight P. M., even 
if you have to forego social duties you 
think most sacred. 

Don’t think that a child needs food 
each time it manifests hunger. Try to 
assuage thirst by several teaspoonsful 
of boiled and cooled water. 

Don’t holda child in convulsions in 
your arms, but strip it quickly and im- 
merse it to the neck in a hot bath; to 
which a tablespoonful of mustard may 
be added. 

Don’t allow a patient with colic to 
suffer until the physician arrives ; give 
large injections (two quarts of warm 
water with ten drops—adult dose—of 
tincture of opium). 

Don’t seek relief for burns by the 
use of cold water; if nothing else is 
obtainable use warm water ; better still, 
keep the part wet with sweet or linseed oil. 

Don’t lose your head when with cases 
of bleeding from the lungs: they very 
rarely prove immediately fatal. Prop 


the patient up in bed and give him 
small pieces of ice to swallow and fif- 
teen drops of tincture of ergot (no 
sugar of lead or acid) every hour, until 
your physician arrives. 

Don’t imagine that sunstroke (heat 
prostration) follows exposure to the sun 
exclusively. The same may be pro- 
dsced by excessive heat even at night, 
especially when the person is much 
fatigued, or in a crowded room. 

Don’t eat pork. When it is absolute- 
ly unavoidable to do so, it shoulu be 
reudered harmless by being thoroughly 
cooked by a strong fire. 

Don’t allow meat and vegetables to 
be placed in the same compartment of 
che refrigerator. 

Don’t wear high heels, women who 
wear them publicly advertise the fact 
that they seek or wish to maintain 
serious internal troubles. 

Don’t mistake weight for warmth in 
clothing ; feeble people may be worn 
down by heavy clothing, and yet be less 
sheltered than those who wear light 
woolen fabrics, both as inner and outer 
garments. 
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Don’t read, write, or do any delicate 
work unless receiving the light from 
above and over the shoulder. Don’t 
read in street cars or other jolting ve- 
hicles. 

Don’t rub the eyes—except with your 
elbow. 

Don’t attempt to clean the ears with 
anything but the tip of the little finger. 

Don’t attempt to remove hardened 
ear-wax by picking it out. If you can 
not reach a physician when hardened 
ear-wax becomes troublesome or painful, 
you may gently inject (by means of a 
fountain syringe) warm water, to each 
pint of which half an ounce of bicarbon- 
ate of soda has been added. 

Don’t allow yourself to become habit- 
ually constipated. Coax intestinal ac- 
tion by regularity of habit, exercise, fresh 
and stewed fruits, and the avoidance of 
constipating food. 

Don’t believe that eating fat will make 
you fat; quite the contrary holds true. 

Don’t eat gamey meats ; remember that 


**gamey ” is the hyper-refined word for 
rotten. 

Don’t try to check a diarrhoea sud- 
denly. 

‘**Don’t pour a mouthful of coffee into 
an empty stomach, even if you must tear 
a button from your coat and swallow it 
before,” says an Arabic proverb. This 
applies to tea as well. 

Don’t attempt to remove foreign bodies 
from the upper part of the windpipe by 
trying to reach them with instruments 
of any kind. Try giving a violent blow 
on the back immediately after the acci- 
dent. If thisdoes not succeed, have the 
patent held suspended by the feet, head 
downward, and moved rapidly from side 
to side while you strike between the 
shoulders with the palm of the hand ; 
stop this at once if the patient shows ev- 
idences of suffocation ; if these continue, 
or the foreign body is not dislodged, 
send for a surgeon to perform trache- 
otomy or laryngotomy as quickly as 
possible. 


——_—~9 + —_—_—_—. 


THE THERAPEUTICS OF WORK. 


ROM the Home Journal we extract 

the following pertinent reflec- 
tions: There was much truth in Mr. 
Dombey’s advice to his dying wife: 
‘‘Make an effort, Mrs. Dombey.” I 
have myself twice seen apparently dying 
women of strong will who had been 
given up by physicians brought to life 
by the entreaties of their children, 
and I have seen how these women, 
watching moment by moment their own 
feeble bodies, have learned to live be- 
yond their apparently allotted time. I 
have seen, three times, children left for 
dead by doctors and friends brought 
back to life by the long-persistent efforts 
of the mother or father, who refused to 
part with the child. One was a case of 
scarlet fever, another a case of gastritis, 
where the child seemed to have no life 
left, and the third was a child, cold and 
unable to breathe from the effects of 
cholera infantum. The father, a healthy 


man with plenty of flesh and vitality, 
upon the child’s being declared dying 
opened the clothing over his chest, laid 
the child against his warm flesh and 
kept it there a day and a night.. The 
vitality was restored and the child lived. 

Many cases of suspended animation 
pass for death and pass into death by 
reason of the paralyzed inefficiency of 
those who should proceed at once to vig- 
orous measures to restore vitality instead 
of waiting until doctors arrive. Here is. 
where the habit of work, actual every- 
day mechanical work, aids the mind to 
promptaction. The worker rarely stands 
still, helpless in face of danger, but pro- 
ceeds at once to vigorous action. Habits 
of work keep the mind alert and the 
muscles ready to obey. Among the 
working classes, if my own observation 
does not mislead me, there are fewer 
cases of invalidism and of sudden death. 
than among the leisure classes. Steady,. 
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healthy, every-day occupations are not 
only powerful preventives of disease, but 
really drive it away. It is the man who 
coddles himself from draughts who is 
always catching cold, and the man who 
watches his digestion who drifts into 
incurable dyspepsia. 

Setting aside consideration of mind- 
curers, faith-healers,and those numerous 
spiritual benefactors who like to exercise 
their superfluous energy on the weak 
and credulous, one may reasonably as- 
sert that the basis of life is really will- 
power. And the excuse for existence is 
that will-power is exercised in work. 


The will need take at first no cognizance 
of the past, nor of the future. It says 
to the moment, ‘‘I am here,” and to hu- 
manity, ‘‘Iam ready.” Both respond. 
The bodily powers rise at first slowly to 
the feeble demand, then more quickly. 
For work is a stimulus and a tonic. 
Whether chosen in bitterness of spirit 
or in cheerful admission of its value, 
whether taken as a medicine or as a 
pleasure, it is the one grand resource in 
which may be buried the sorrows and 
the mistakes of the past, the miseries of 
the present, and the forebodings of the 
future. ELIZABETH MERRILL, 





THE REMEDIAL AGENCY OF HEAT. 


HE therapeutic value of hot water 

is becoming more fully under- 

stood and more general of application, 

and its advocacy is more kindly received 
now than ever before. 

There are people still to be found who 
in spite of the abuses heaped upon their 
bodies by their parents and themselves, 
are yet sufficiently rugged to employ 
cold water as a remedy and re-act from 
it with pleasing results. But hot appli- 
cations, of which hot water is the least 
offensive and most cleanly, are most 
acceptable as well as most beneficial to 
the large majority. 

Medical men may quarrel over the 
inaccuracy of the~ phrases, ‘“‘I have 
caught cold,” etc., but the mass of peo- 
ple understand these phrases much more 
readily than they would professional, 
scientific accuracy of siatement. It is 
not so much a knowledge of professional 
methods of expression which the poor 
sufferer from influenza, sore throat, ca- 
tarrh, rheumatism or pleurisy is seeking, 
as it is a remedy for his pains. He would 
say, ‘‘ call it what you please, only help 
me and don’t stop to argue about it.” 

Well, then, we will call it ‘‘taking 
cold,” and say, ‘‘use hot water. Don’t 
be afraid of it ; use it freely, but wisely.” 
Frequently where acute nasal catarrh is 
threatened, a hot footbath, with a hot 


compress on the forehead, and one at 
the nape of the neck will avert the dis- 
agreeable condition which seems inevit- 
able. A stubborn cough can be con- 
quered often by persistent application 
of hot water to the throat and bronchial 
regions. Surely it is better so to treat 
the suffering body than to medicate it 
from one disease into another. Care is, 
of course to be taken that the clothing 
or bedding may not become so wei as to 
bring about more dangerous, or at least, 
more disagreeable conditions. Luke- 
warm water is worse than useless, it 
must be hot, as hot as the skin will bear. 
Then, and only then will the congested 
blood vessels expand, sufficiently to 
relieve the throbbing and fever. In 
many of the ailments of children, such 
as croup, colic, earache, and toothache 
hot water is the most reliable and speed- 
iest agency of relief. For the aged itholds 
much comfort, easing the rheumatic 
conditions of the almost marrowless 
bones, as with the wand of a magician. 

Try hot water instead of squills for 
the baby’s croup; instead of cough 
syrup and troches for the sore throat ; 
instead of quinine for sciatica ; instead 
bromide or nux for neuralgia. Try it 
faithfully and patiently and save your 
drug money toward your new Summer 
suit, and the new suit will be needed 
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if you keep your cold weather enemies 
at bay with a liberal barricade of good, 
wholesome food, suitable clothing, rea- 
sonable hours of exercise, freedom from 
drugs and narcotics or stimulants. If 
after all your care, however, you are cir- 
cumvented and the dreaded enemies 
occupy your frontal sinuses with neu- 
ralgia demons, your bronchi with gob- 
lins from coughdom, and dance to 
weird rheumatic tunes through all 
your joints, ‘“‘cook them out.” It 
can be done. The days of miracles 


are not wholly past if only hot 
water be made the medium for this ‘per- 
formance. Some genius of a philan- 
thropist will yet invent a mode for 
applying heat remedially which will do 
away entirely with the housewife's bun- 
dle of flannels saved up with a view toa 
hot water crusade against an enemy in 
‘**the house beautiful” who is crowding 
‘*the man wonderful” closely to the 
wall with a view to summary eject- 
ment. 
A LADY PHYSIOIAN. 





PHILOSOPHY IN FABLE. 
Paper I.—TuHe Fox aND THE LIZARD; OR, MARRIED, NOT MATED. 


HE sun had all but set, and a de- 

lightful color pervaded the vicin- 

ity of a deep woodland stream reaching 
far in and up country. 

A well fed fox, an old inhabitant of 
the neighborhood, had set out upon 
his evening walk. Suddenly coming 
upon a pretty young lizard asleep 
under a hawthorne, he had curios- 
ity enough tostop. In a moment the 
lizard awoke with a sigh, and the fox, 
addressing her, said : 

‘* Miss Lizard, you seem in grief--can 
I be of any assistance to you ?” 

:** Alas,” replied the lizard, ‘‘ I am not 
Miss, but Mistress.” 

** Married then,” said the fox, with a 
sympathetic glance,” and one so young, 
too.” 

**Yes, indeed,” replied the lizard ; 
‘**but if my husband were only kind to 
me I should not be here ‘this evening 
aloné, with none to exchange a word. 
Only you came along, I was beginning 
to wonder if there was anything alive 
in all the woods.” 

“Tf it be not rude, Madam, may I ask 
you how long you have been married?” 

**Seven years to-day,” returned the 
lizard, ‘‘and I thought my husband so 
good and beautiful when I first met him. 
He is a leopard from Southern climes, 
and his charming spots and graceful 
step in the dance first attracted me.” 


‘“‘Only girl-like,” said the fox, glanc- 
ing upward and uttering a long, low 
whistle. 

** Yes, I know it,” said the poor liz- 
ard. ‘‘Butif I could only get him to 
be a little kindly I should feel so happy. 
As it is, we have not a solitary taste in 
the same direction; not one idea in 
common.” 

**T don’t see,” returned the fox, ‘‘ how 
you can expect it. Neither by nature, 
food, nor habits of life is such a com- 
panion intended for, nor suited to 
you.” 

**T begin to realizeit. But then,” 
pursued the lizard, ‘‘he looks so nice, 
and my main idea when we married 
was, that by associafion with myself he 
would soon change.” 

“*Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the fox, ‘‘the old 
mistaken notion again. Why, my dear 
Mrs. Lizard (for ber husband’s name did 
not set well upon her), you surprise me ! 
Though young in years your experience 
might have taught you that your hus- 
band’s entire make up far from agreed 
with your requirements. Had you only 
considered his form, voice, and the 
rougher outline of his head, you would 
know that such a gentleman must 
necessarily and always be antagonistic 
to you both physically and mentally. 
My dear lady,” continued the fox, low- 
ering his voice, “if any child in this 
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vicinity, only one-third your age, saw 
your husband coming, and for an in- 
stant beheld his spots, its intuitions of 
danger would inevitably force it to run ; 
yet you marry and settle down with this 
beast. Indeed, I am sorry for your fate 
—you have my heartiest commisera- 
tion.” 

‘** But, Mr. Fox,” returned the lizard, 
‘**can you suggest nothing for me to do, 
that will in some measure alter things, 
if only a little? Can I not, for instance, 
by the use of chemical soap, wash out 
my husband’s spots ?” 

“T fear not, madam, and if you could, 
it would be then next to impossible to 
lessen the great width between his ears, 
reduce that ferocious look in his eyes, 
or change the mixed meanness and 
determination depicted around his 
mouth.” 

** Alas!” said the lizard, ‘‘ I fear I am 
undone, and that no relief remains, save 
in death, or by divorce.” 

‘You are right for once, madam,” 
said the fox with emphasis. 

‘** But,” pursued the lizard, pray, ‘‘ Mr. 
Fox, were you never married?” 

‘“*T was once, madam, and to the 
handsomest young fox in this county. 
We had a large family, all of whom are 
now scattered and doing well, as far as 
I know. My poor wife was unfortu- 
nately hunted down and killed last 
month by Farmer Catchemalive, so you 
behold in me a widower.” 

** Dear me, Mr. Fox,” replied the liz- 
ard, ‘‘if you don’t mind my saying it, I 
believe I should be quite content and 
happy with you—you are so sympa- 
thetic.” 

“Tt is not leap-year, madam; and 
if it were, I assure you that beyond hav- 
ing a fellow feeling, we are entirely un- 
suited to each other. I am honest in 
this, or I might easily take advantage 
of your loving declaration. My late 
wife might have been quite as uncon- 
genial, or nearly so, to me, as your hus- 
band is to you. I kno of such in- 
stances among my fox lady and gentle- 


men friends. She was, however, abso- 
lutely one with me in everything. 
When hunted by hounds or men, we 
invariably ran together. If I happened 
to fall, she without a moment’s hesi- 
tancy gave me a leg up; or, in 
getting over stile, rather than see 
her slip, I always gave her a leg 
down. She had a sweet disposition 
to begin with; and in these character- 
istics, where she failed in being my 
exact counterpart, she became my com- 
plement. For instance, we both loved 
chicken ; but then, I doted on a leg, 
and she liked the wing. So fond, 
indeed, was she of wing, that in 
order to please her I would sometimes 
run out late at night, and hurriedly fly 
home with the wings of four chickens, 
leaving their bodies behind. You will 
believe me when I say it was perfect 
bliss to live with such a girl ; indeed it 
was,” continued the fox, his voice grad- 
ually becoming husky, and a slight 
moisture gathering in his eye. 

At this juncture (woman like) the poor 
lizard looked down, then blushed, and 
burst into tears. But there remained 
only an instant for grief. The game- 
keeper’s step was heard in the distance ; 
so Raynard, which was the Christian 
name of Mr. Fox, hastily (though in. 
accord with perfect Spanish fashion) 
kissed the lizard’s hand, and wished her 
a sweet ‘‘ good-night,” and was gone. 

PAUL BLANC, 
oo 
FROM THE OLD GERMAN. 
How should the heart of a little child be? 
As pure as the lily that blossoms on the lea, 
As clear as the dews from the heavens that 
fall, 
As true as the mirror that hangs on the wall, 
As fresh as the fountain, as gay as the lark 
That trills out its song ‘twixt the day and the 
dark, 
As glad as the angels when, soaring, they fly 
On the bright wings of love to their home in 
the sky. 
“ Harper's Young People.” | 
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A Remarkable Furnace.—A sur- 
prising account is given of a furnace con- 
structed by an inventor to secure the perfect 
combustion of coal, and thus avoid the great 
loss of heat and waste of fuel resulting from 
the imperfection of the best methods hither- 
toemployed. ‘Ina common cylinder stove, 
with « few kitchen shovels of coal”—so 
runs the statement of an eye-witness of one 
of the exhibitions of this invention in Phila- 
delphia—‘‘a fire was lighted, which, in a 
few minutes, without artificial draught, cre- 
ated a heat intense enough to melt cast iron, 
spiegel, and manganese ore. These results 
are accomplished by so arranging the fire 
that two different currents of air of different 
temperature pass through separate parts of 
the grate. A partial vacuum is created in 
the center of the grate, and a cyclone in the 
drum of the stove, thus producing perfect 
combustion all over the surface of the coal. 
In fifteen seconds from the lighting of the 
fire the drum is red hot. A few seconds 
more and a rapid vibration occurs in the 
drum, and is felt all over the room with 
startling effect. The cyclone in the stove is 
raging in full force, the drum loses its heat, 
and it is discovered that the air is being 
drawn down the chimney. Within four 
minutes from the time of lighting, the mate- 
terials above mentioned may be melted, and 
yet the temperature of the room may be 
kept at a moderate heat. A 50 pound charge 
of coal will last 24 hours, so slow and so 
complete is the combustion.” 


New Theory of Petroleum.— 
The theory is held by Professor Mendeleef 
that petroleum is produced by water, which 
penetrates the earth’s crust and comes in 
contact with glowing carbides of metal, es- 
pecially those of iron. The water is decom- 
posed into its constituent gases, the oxygen 
uniting with iron, while the hydrogen takes 
up the carbon, and ascends to a higher 
region; where part of it is condensed into 
mineral oil, and part remains as natural gas, 
to escape wherever and whenever it can find 
an outlet. .If this assumption is correct, 
and a sufficient store of metallic carbides is 
contained in the earth’s interior, petroleum 


may continue to be formed almost indefi- 
nitely, and yield a supply of fuel long after 
coal is exhausted. Professor Mendeleef 
supports his views by producing artificial 
petroleum in a manner similar to that by 
which he believes the natural product is 
made. 


The Cause of Mirage.—Emil Sorel, 
in La Nature, says: ‘‘ There are days on 
which, in certain weather, and despite the 
curvature of the earth, the distance of visi- 
bility is doubled, or more than doubled. 
This phenomenon is explained to us by a 
well-known law of physics. If we throw a 
coin into an empty vessel, it will be hidden 
by the edge of the latter, at a certain dis- 
tance; but if we fill the vessel with water, 
the coin will become visible. We have here 
a case of refraction, such as is explained in 
elementary works on physics. Every one 
also knows the theory of the mirage put 
forth by the celebrated Monge, who explains 
the phenomenon as due to a diminution of 
the air’s density in contact with the super- 
heated earth. A contrary theory will ex- 
plain the mirage at sea. While the sun is 
making the atmosphere intensely hot, the 
sea and the strata of air in contact therewith 
remain relatively cold, and these strata be- 
come superposed in the order of their dens- 
ity. A luminous ray emanating from the 
sea will pass from one stratum into another 
of less density, there will be a refraction, 
and an object beneath the horizon will be 
seen above it. This theory supposes two 
conditions, to wit: a heating of the atmos- 
phere, while the sea and the earth remain 
relatively cold, and a calmness of it to per- 
mit its strata to become superposed in the 
order of their density. It is precisely when 
these two conditions are fulfilled that the 
phenomenon of the mirage occurs. On such 
days ships rise instead of descending in 
measure as they recede. As the horizon is 
perceived by direct visibility, a ship is finally 
seen above the horizon as if it were sus- 
pended in the air. It is the famous ‘ phan- 
tom ship.’ familiar to sailors—a visible ship 
in its natural,upright position. If atmos- 
pheric conditions were favorable, a second 
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ship would be seen above the first, etc, 
Certain mariners worthy of credence have 
assured me that they have seen as many as 
seven superposed ships.” 

A Remedy for Thrush.—Speaking 
of the celebrated horse Knox being ruined 
by thrush, a horseman remarks that, so far 
as his observation goes, New England breed- 
ers do not pay sufficient attention to the feet 
of their colts when in the stable, and in con- 


sequence of this neglect many severe cases: 


of thrush occur every year. “My remedy 
for thrush,” said he, ‘‘is a mixture of tar, 
lard, and vitriol in the following propor- 
tions: One pint of tar, one pint of lard, one 
ounce of pulverized blue vitriol, and one 
and one-half ounces of pulverized white vit- 
riol. Melt the lard and tar in the sun, on a 
hot day, add the vitriol, and mix thoroughly. 
My reason for melting in the sun is that the 
tar is less liable to harden than when melted 
over a fire. Put some of this mixture on 
oakum, clean the diseased foot thoroughly, 
then apply the oakum, pressing it around 
the frog. This has never failed to effect a 
cure with me.” 


A Great Industrial Expedition. 
—One of the latest and best outcomes of 
newspaper enterprise—best, because of its 
practical relation to the present and future 
of industrial affairs in America —is the expe. 
dition of workingmen, called the Scripps 
League, to Europe. This league comprises 


the following Western newspapers: The 
Evening News, Detroit, Mich.; the Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio; the Hvening Post, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; the Hvening Chronicle, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the Zcho (the League weekly), Detroit, 
Mich.; the Sunday News, Detroit, Mich. 
The object of this expedition, now being 
carried into effect, is sending a large party 
of practical workingmen, representing the 
common trades of the country, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the industria] centers of 
Great Britain and the Continent, paying all 
the expenses of the trip. About fifty me- 
chanics and a considerable staff of corre- 
spondents, artists, and photographers, con- 
stitute the expedition. 

The main purpose is to accumulate in- 
formation concerning the advance of indus- 
trial art, from»the standpoint of actual 
workingmen. While experts, scientists, and 
theorists have been making observations 


abroad, the opportunity has never before 
been afforded the workingmen themselves 
to investigate the advance of their various 
trades. Each member chosen to accompany 
the party will therefore be especially select- 
ed for the knowledge he has of his trade, his 
capacity for observation, and his ability to 
convey to others a fair idea of what he has 
seen abroad. The progress of the party and 
the results of observation are sent to this 
country by means of an extensive cable 
service and correspondence. Ultimately the 
whole outcome will be placed in substantial 
book form, in order that it may be of perma- 
nent value to the working masses. 

The steamer City of Rome was chartered 
for the purpose of taking the expedition 
abroad. The route of the party in its main 
features includes visits to Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Sheffield, London, 
and other great manufacturing points in 
England: Glasgow, and the shipbuilding 
industries of the Clyde in Scotland; Rouen, 
Paris, and the great lace and silk centers of 
France; Essen, Dusseldorf, Antwerp, and 
other leading iron and industrial centers of 
Germany and Belgium. The central point, 
however, is Paris and the facilities which 
the World’s Exposition will afford for ob- 
servation of mechanical arts in all branches. 


Cranial and Facial Protuber- 
ances.—To the phrenologist, quality is as 
important as quantity; and in nothing is the 
quality of the individual indicated more 
than in the protuberances of the head and 
face. In people of an uncouth nature they 
partake of their low surroundings, and are 
heavy and coarse; while in advanced and 
cultivated people they are more delicate— 
indeed sometimes too delicate. 

In our life’s experiences we see all shades 
of character; some too coarse; some too 
fine ; but I think the majority have more 
or less of that happy balance that indicates 
the higher culture and character of our 
nineteenth century civilization. 

If there is one thing the phrenologist be- 
lieves in, it is the proposition that the brain 
is the seat of the intellect in man, and that 
the brain forms the man, and not the man 
the brain. Of course the man’s actions, 
conditions, and surroundings, may and do, 
more or less, affect the brain. But, even 
under these conditions, the brain has first 
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to be formed before it can affect the human 
action; and when formed, and not until 
formed, doesit govern the body. The bod- 
ily conditions, more or less, affect the men- 
tal action, but the brain is the seat of power. 

If we go back to the early ages of man 
we find facts enough to reconstruct the 
primeval races. They were of a rude or- 
ganization, and the protuberances of the 
skull proper were in accordance with their 
rude and barbarous lives. Coming down to 
the ancient Oriental nations—the Jews, the 
Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Persians—we 
see finer types of organization, with culture 
and refinement, yet an aggressive cast withal. 

The well-developed bridge of the nose, in 
particular, is most conspicuous. In the 
earlier Greeks we see a combination of the 
primeval and cultivated man. Later, the 
more refined outline, that has become clas- 
sical for artistic beauty and culture. The 
mental organization of the Greeks, from the 
time of their first coming into notice to the 
decline of their power, was in harmony with 
their surroundings. The brain‘ developed 
the man; as he was, so was the brain power 
behind: or, better, as was the brain power 
so was the man. 

The ancient Romans only sustain the 
theory, and add weight to the facts and 
conclusions. The Roman nose is proverbial. 
It was an aggressive nose, of the military 
type. Later it became more refined; in 
some cases as delicate as the Assyrian, and 
when this type was reached the intellect of 
the nation was in harmony with it. 

The phrenologist,in his earlier researches 
and observations, noticed that where there 
was alarge osseous development just be- 
hind the ears the individual was combative 
in proportion to its size ; and where the pro- 
tuberance was continued, alittle lower down, 
the individual bad powers of endurance in 
proportion to its development. 

The prominence of the bridge of the nose, 
and the character indicated by it, are older 
than physiognomical science itself. The 
phrenologist simply accepted the anatom- 
ical fact, as it was in harmony with his ideas 
and not opposed to them. It was like the 
key in music—it indicated a certain pitch 
or character in the make-up of the man. 
The points I have indicated correspond to 
that key-note. They govern the analysis of 


the character of the subject under the ex- 
aminer’s notice, but the examiner does not 
depend merely upon the size and shape of 
the brain any more than the sailor, in judg- 
ing of a vessel, would look simply at its 
size, or tonnage, and model. He would 
look also at the material of which it was 
built, how it is built and rigged. 

Somehow the world seems to think that 
a phrenologist should not, like other men, 
in other departments, have common sense, 
and exercise it. He should, they seem 
to think. merely see so much brain and 
such a development of shape. He should 
not look at texture and corresponding 
points whereby character is indicated. 
The architect, when he passes judgment 
upon the strength of a column, must 
know more than its mere size; he must 
know of its material, whether pine or oak, 
whether brick, stone, or metal. The mere 
contour may be there, but that contour may 
be made up of some weak and perishable 
material, or it may be made of enduring 
brass. The opponents of the science of 
Phrenology refuse to believe in it for one 
reason, viz., they claim thatin certain 
points on the skull there is no brain corres- 
ponding to the external protuberance. Their 
reasoning is as follows: The phrenologists 
claim that the brain is divided up into or- 
gans, and they have the skull all mapped off 
into certain groups, but here and there no 
brain lies to correspond to certain external 
prominences. No sensible man will contra- 
dict the statement that there are crests and 
ridges on the skull that do not exhibit brain 
development. But these objectors do not 
go far enough. They do not seem to see 
that nature has put certain marks upon the 
human skull that are correspondent to the 
brain’s nervous quality, and type of the 
individual, and not to its contour merely. 
The phrenologist is guided by these exter- 
nal marks and by other external signs also 
for his estimation of quality a most impor- 
tant item of diagnosis. This is no fine- 
spun or ingenious theory. The fact is as 
potent as any scientific fact of value. These 
protuberances bear proof that the brain is 
the seat of power, and that the power is not 
confined to the mere contour of the brain, 
but that there is a power there that causes 
the strong points of the brain to assert its 
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quality in bony protuberances of the cra- 
nium and face, or in the whole of the skull 
proper. 

Under the light of these facts the “‘ frontal 
sinus” is no longer a drawback and appar- 
ent contradiction to the claims of Phrenol- 
ogy. ‘The external sign is there in bold re- 
lief. That quality of the mind that governs 
the perceptive element makes itself known 
by the presence of certain projections over 
the nose and elsewhere. Notwithstanding 
all the ridicule, and the anti-prenological re_ 
search, the contour of the skull, its protub- 
erances included, is a sure indication of the 
nature of brain. The variety is infinite. No 
matter what the character of the individual, 
the contour of the skull—the whole skull 
proper—reveals it. 

Phrenology is a most practical science ; 
of great benefit to the world in general, but 
of greater value to the individual. By it 
he may not only the better study and under- 


stand the world in general, but the better 
understand himself, and how to call on 
one faculty to supplement another. 
ISAAC P. NOYES. 

Washington, D. C. 

The Invention of the Thimble. 

There is a rich family of the name of 
Lofting in England, the fortune of whose 
house was founded by such an apparently 
insignificant thing as the thimble. The first 
ever seen in England was made in London 
less than two hundred years ago by a metal 
worker named John Lofting. The useful- 
ness of the article commended it at once to 
all who used the needle, and Lofting ac- 
quired a large fortune. The implement was 
then called the thumbbell, it being worn on 
the thumb when in use, and its shape sug- 
gesting the rest of the name. This clumsy 
mode of utilizing it was soon changed, how- 
ever, but the name softened into ‘‘thimble” 
remains. 
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THE GRAY COMMISSURE AS A PSY- 
CHIC CENTER. 


AT a late meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris, an interesting 


discussion was held, with reference to a 
line of investigation undertaken by M. 
Terraz de Macedo, on the relation of the 
gray commissure of the cerebro-spinal 


system to manifestations of mental fac— 
ulty. The gray commissure is some- 
times wanting in the structure of the 
brain, and therefore physiologists have 


entertained a variety of opinions with 
regard to its necessity and importance 
in the cerebral economy. Variations of 
constitution occur in the minute anat- 
omy of the brain as they do in other 
parts of the body, and it does not neces- 
sarily follow because there may be a 
want of substance in a given part, or a 
failure of identical arrangement in an 
organ of one person as compared with 
its constitution in another person, that 
their comparison indicates some defect 
prejudicial to the mental or physical in- 
For instance, the 
distribution of the nerves, the location 


tegrityof the former. 


of the arteries, or veins, etc., is by no 
means identical in different persons ; 
and it does not follow because A differs 
from B in this respect, that he is inferior 
in the completeness of his physique, or 
that his functions are any the less perfect 
in their activity. So, many anatomists 
attach no importance to the want of the 
gray commissure in the brain, although 
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it would seem at first sight to be an es- 
sential part. 

M. de Macedo has looked into this 
matter somewhat extensively ; has ex- 
amined over two hundred brains with 
great care, and of this number found 
the commissure wanting in forty-four 
cases. In order to ascertain whether or 
not any significance should be attached 
to this peculiarity he made a minute ex- 
amination into the history of the sub- 
jects, and, according to his report to the 
Society, ‘‘In each of these cases, with- 
out exception, inquiry demonstrated 
that the person lacking the commissure 
presented the following physiological 
characteristics: variability of opinion, 
instability of character, public and pri- 
vate irregularities, extreme irritability, 
insolence, impertinence, ingratitude, 
want of reflection and circumspection, 
failure of good sense and of mental har- 
On the other hand, M. de Ma- 
cedo’s examination showed that, as a 
rule, those provided with the commis- 
sure were generally endowed with qual- 
ities quite the opposite to those undesir- 
able ones mentioned. 

A declaration of this sort in an assem- 
bly like that of the Anthropological So- 
ciety,awakened not a little controversy. 
Ground was taken against the inferences 
of M. de Macedo, to the effect that he 
should have considered other character- 
istics and peculiarities of the cerebral 
organization, and endeavored to ascer- 
tain how far anomalies of a physical na- 
ture had to do with the mental peculiar- 
ities. It does not seem that de Macedo 
included in his view any other cerebral 
peculiarity than that of the failure 
of the gray commissure. On the part 
. of the essayist it was claimed that a 


mony.” 


determination based upon over forty ob- 
served cases certainly went much be- 
yond the nature of mere coincidence, 
and therefore it was worthy of respect, 
and that the observer had little, or no 
reason, to go outside of the direct line of 
hisinquiry. The same objection might 
lay against Broca’s observations when 
he insisted that so important a function 
as that of language was dependent upon 
a small part of a certain convolution ; 
but the observations that have been made 
since, in regard to a language center, 
have determined the fact overwhelm- 
ingly. The part that is performed by 
the main commissures is that they bring 
the two hemispheres into relation and 
Center is related to cen- 
ter by fibers which connect them one 
with another. 


co-ordination. 


Every center having 
its peculiar action in the mental econ- 
omy, if that action be wanting, it 
must, to some extent, impair the out- 
come of mental activity. Ifa little tu- 
mor, by its pressure upon a nerve 
branch, can produce convulsions, and 
throw a person entirely out of gear, 
certainly the division of a commissure 
that associates certain parts must in 
some way modify or suspend the con- 
certed action of those parts. 

A center may be defective in itself 
through loss of substance, or through 
want of proper nutrition. The lunatic 
is alunatic by reason of brain disease 
or a failure of the co-ordinate relation 
of his mental faculties; his mind is like 
a string of bells that have lost tone and 
quality. 

The percentage of cases in which the 
gray commissure was lacking, reported 
by M. de Macedo, appears to be very 
large and it seems to us next to incred- 
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ible, especially when we know that the 
gray substance is exceedingly susceptible 
of injury by manipulation, particu- 
larly when the fluids of the brain 
have become coagulated. We are not 
prepared, therefore, to accept the in- 
ference with regard to the charac- 
ter, as M. de Macedo has related it 
to the commissure, and should have 
been better pleased with his paper had 
he given us some data, showing the cra- 
nial contours and cerebral developments 
We should then have had 
a better opportunity for considering the 
force of his conclusions, assuming, of 
course, that his determination of the ab- 
sence of the commissure to be a constitu- 
tional condition. 


of his cases. 


ED oe 


TOO MUCH ALIKE. 


THE sensation of recent date was the 
prize fight between two big, human 
brutes. Basing our judgment on the 
attention given it by newspapers and 
bulletin boards, and on the animated 
discussion of the comparative merits of 
the ‘‘ great” bruisers in circles deemed 
refined, no event since the Centennial 
celebration has given such a stirrage 
to the general community. Even the 
Johnstown calamity was eclipsed, and 
affairs—social and political—lost their in- 
terest. The excellent citizen who avowed 
that ‘‘such brutal exhibitions were a 
most shameful outrage on modern civil- 
ization” was found scanning the last 
‘* Extra,” and the man who on the 9th 
of July declared that he did not know 
who ‘‘ beat” in the fistic contest was the 
subject of ridicule. 

Since the fight there has been a deal 
of moral talk and preachment in the re- 


ligious and secular press about the status 
of public sentiment, and the weakness 
of civil authority in regard to such ex- 
hibitions. No doubt a large class of 
people look upon them with most hearty 
aversion as degrading and shameful in 
the last degree ; but the fact that two 
men can be openly trained for months 
for the express and widely-known pur- 
pose of meeting in a rope ring and pom- 
meling each other with bare knuckles 
until one is so badly wounded that he 
can no longer stand up, isa clear ex- 
pression of the favoring interest of 
popular feeling. 

Can this be otherwise when the better 
class of the community are found giving 
more and more favor to those forms of 
muscular contest that are represented 
by the ball match, the race-course, the 
rowing match? At New London thou- 
sands of well-educated and well-dressed 
men and women assembled to witness a 
series of boat races between crews of 
half-naked young men, and when the 
young men of one boat were straining 
their muscles to the utmost, and their 
hearts to theedge of bursting, in theeffort 
to distance their adversaries of another, 
the air was rent with the roar and 
screams of the half-frantic spectators. 

‘Very high-toned affair! ” quoth your 
collegian. We question its difference in 
moral effect from that of the display 
of the so-called ‘‘ brutes” of the fistic 
ring. So far as courage is concerned, do 
not the latter show the more? 

The editor of one of our evening 
newspapers received an invitation to at- 
tend a reception in honor of the victo- 
rious champion—in which he was in- 
formed that his presence would ‘‘add a 
dignity to the affair which, perhaps, it 
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would not otherwise possess, and will 
also assure the public at large that the 
religious element in our society and the 
school of ideas represented by the scien- 
tific development of human muscle are 
in entire harmony with each other.” 

This shows that opinion among sport- 
ing men is pretty well settled that a box- 
ing match, with, or without, gloves, is 
entitled to a place in the category of legit- 
imate athletics, and whether a man has 
his skull fractured at football, or his 
arm broken in a boat race, or his eyes 
put out in aring set-to, the spirit of the 
thing is all of a piece. 

We approve all rational measures for 
the physical education of young people, 
but when the claims of superiority for 
this college or that university are made 
to hinge upon the prowess of its ball 
players or boat rowers, the higher Amer- 
ican education appears to us to have ac- 
quired a complexion that is not very ad- 
mirable, and it is time to consider seri- 
ously the drift of it. 


2 
° 


A CENTENNIAL SUGGESTION. 
THe hundreds of thousands who 
gazed upon the great spectacles that 
have made the Centennial of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration ever memorable, saw 
nothing more interesting than the finely 





appointed regimen{s and well mounted 
officials from the Southern States. 
Governors and generals and soldiers 
were there in the splendid review of the 
second day who twenty-five years ago 
were heart and soul with the Confederate 
cause, having pledged everything they 
held dear in its behalf. But now they 
rode in the line with men whom they 
had once fought desperately and the 
most cordial feeling of amity and fra- 








ternity were exhibited on both sides. 
It was not strange that the crowded 
avenues and squares thundered and 
roared with applause when the fine 
specimen of manhood and martial grace, 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, rode 
by, for he is a man to command the 
warmest respect. He was one of the 
first of the Southern leaders to respond 
to the overtures of Northern sentiment 
for the renewal of old time relations of 
fellowship between North and South. 
Perhaps it is not known as broadly 
among Americans as it should be how 
his warm heart responded to such an 
overture on a public occasion soon after 
the close of the terrible conflict,although 
the bearer of the palm branch was one 
whom the South had regarded as their 
most bitterenemy. Henry Ward Beech- 
er, the pastor of Plymouth church, had 
gone South to lecture, and it was in Rich- 
mond that he appeared before a large 
audience mainly composed of men and 
women who were ready to stifle his 
voice with hisses and excreations. Promi- 
nent among them sat Fitzhugh Lee and 
several Confederate generals who had 
come out of curiosity, and who probably 
had no thought of manifesting any ap- 
proval of what he might say. 

Mr. Beecher before he began his lec- 
ture quietly surveyed his audience, and 
recognizing General Lee he asked, ‘‘ Is 
this General Lee?” The only reply was 
a chilling bow. Mr. Beecher advanced 
toward him with outstretched hand 
and said, ‘‘I want to offer you this 
right hand, which in its own way 
has fought against you and yours, 
but which I would now willingly sacri- 
fice to make the South prosperous and 
happy. Will you take it, General?” 
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Amid the hushed surprise of the aud- 
ience General Lee arose, stepped forward 
and stretched his arm across the foot- 
lights ; and as their hands clasped there 
arose from that assembly such applause 
as the old hall had rarely heard before ; 
and the abolitionist orator, who had done 
about as much as any man in the coun- 
try to bring on the war that devastated 
Virginia, rode through Richmond next 
day amid cheers of the men who were 
ready to mob him a few hours before. 





What a noble soul has the man who 
can smother a deep resentment and in 


the movement of proffered civilization 
show publicly his appreciation of the 
frank, courageous spirit of the man 
over his determined enemy! That 
act of Fitzhugh Lee did as much as the 
the act of any other Southern man to- 
ward restoring friendly relations be- 
tween the Northern aud Southern peo- 
ple, and the brave Virginian can never 
regret it. 
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Fr {jar {jorrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address pain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will asio receive his ealry attention. 








ImparreD Hearine.—G. B.—It is probable 
that the membrane of the drum of your ear 
is thickened and does not respond, therefore, 
to ordinary sound vibrations. The cause 
may be of a different nature, however, and, 
to know surely, your best plan is to consult 
a physician who has experience in the treat- 
ment of ears. Any attempt at a remedy 


without knowing before the nature of the 
trouble would be unwise. 
not be trifled with. 


The ears should 





Prizes ror Stupy.—B. D.--We do not 
altogether approve the indiscriminate offer- 
ing of prizes or premiums for successful 
study, or, rather, recitation. As a rule, the 
mind that must be stimulated to exercise in 
legitimate ways by desire to secure a prize, 
will not exhibit much capacity. Desire for 
improvement for improvement's sake— 
which means substantial growth of the ca- 
pacity—is the only true stimulus that is per- 
fectly healthful. Benefit may arise from 
inducing youth to take physical exercise 
through the proffer of prizes, medals, etc., 
since the close student is likely to forget the 
needs of his body. 

Brain WEIGHT oF THE Srxes.—M. C.— 
It is incontestible that the brain of men is 
heavier than that of women, but weight is 
but one factor in the comparison. Observ- 
ers vary in opinion with regard to the influ- 
ence of weight, although the majority insist 
that it must be taken as an important item in 
the estimate of capacity. Two leading French 
physiologists claim that sez has no influence 
on brain weight; it is merely a question of 
height and physical development. Tall, 
large women have large heads. We should 
like to institute a comparison on this ground, 
and ask our lady leaders who can give some 
attention to the matter to send the editor of 
the PurenoLoeicaL JournaL the following 
measurements of any tall and large-propor- 
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tioned women among their acquaintances; 
circumference in inches of the head on a 
horizontal line covering the widest and 
largest diameters—say an inch above the 
ears; length of a line passed over the crown 
from one ear opening to the other ; length of 
a line from the root of the nose over the 
crown to the bony projection at the lower 
margin of the back head; diameter of the 
head at its widest part, and the diameter 
from front to back. This is a method of 
brain comparison that has not been looked 
into sufficiently, and it has an important 
bearing. 

Proprietary MepicaMents.—I. L.—Their 
name is legion, and it is extending. Ac- 
cording to one who has looked into the 
subject, there are 563 manufactories of pat- 
ented compositions called medicines in the 
country, employing a capital of nearly 
twelve millions of dollars. The output in 
bottles and boxes of the various stuffs is 
therefore enormous. What suckers the 
American people are, and how gullible! 


EvgeorricaL TreatMENt.—F. A., Cincin- 
nati.—You need a book describing at length 
the structure of batteries and the develop- 
ment of currents. Such a book as Haynes’s 
or Amidon’s furnishes such information. 
White’s book relates chiefly to the applica- 
tion of electricity. We are acquainted with 
the battery you mention, but as a rule in the 
smaller instruments the positive pole is to 
the left and the negative to the right. You 
can tell by trying the electrodes which is 
the positive or negative, as the current is 
more strongly felt from the negative. The 
primary current is that produced simply by 
the elements in the jar or cell; the second- 
ary is that produced by the coil. In the or- 
dinary Faradaic batteries, such as are sold 
at low prices, the primary current is rarely 
used alone, but in connection with the sec- 
ondary or induced. One who intends to 
employ electrictricity as a therapeutic agent 
should bec>me well informed about it, oth- 
erwise more harm than good may be 
done. 








What They Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 














From the Author of *“ Ways of 
Life,”’ ete.—In the May number of your 
excellent monthly there is an editorial on 
“The Down Grade,” which is particularly 
happy and valuable. It is a just repre. 
sentation of human life indulging itself in 
little forbidden pleasures. The editor cites 
but a few cases to illustrate his point, but 
they are innumerable in the actual experi- 
ence of men. Indeed, nearly all men get 
on the ‘‘ down grade” sometimes, and would 
come to disaster if they did not “‘ break up” 
in good time. But it is dangerous to trust 
to the breaks. The only safe way is to 
avoid the down grade. This down grade 
of the article is the ‘easily besetting sins ” 
ot the apostle. That phruse of the New 
Testament is one ot terrific import, if we 
look forward to the literal catastrophes to 
which such sins lead men. Nearly all the 
great disasters of men come from these 


trifling aberrations, in which they indulge 
without fear. 

But as I read the article, this thought oc- 
curred tome: Are not these journals, and 
other monthlies, also, scattered through 
with gems of the first water, which ought 
not to be lost? Should not every publishing 
house have a gem-gatherer, with a fine eye 
and quick love for such things, to preserve 
and set in order these rubies of speech 
and spirit that now and then sparkle 
among the common things of journalistic 
life ? 

Was that the way the Proverbs of the 
Old Testament were gathered? We are 
Josing much treasure. If once in ten years 
the publishers of the ParENoLoeioaL would 
give us a volume of these gathered good 
things, it might contain the crown jewels of 
the decade. 

I don’t charge anything for this sug- 
gestion, but there are books and books 
mouldering in heaps of thrown-away 
rubbish. 

Shall it always be so? Once we threw 
away the cotton seed, now we make choice 
oil from it. 

Yours for preserving the jewels, 
‘ G. 8. WEAVER. 
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PERSONAL. 


Simon Cameron, Theodore D. Woolsey, 
and Maria Mitchell are among the distin- 
guished Americans whose names have been 
added recently to the roll of the dead. 

Mr. Cameron was ninety years and three 
months old, and for sixty years a public 
man. He was Adjutant-General of Penn- 
sylvania in 1828, a friend and counselor of 
Andrew Jackson, made James Buchanan 
Senator, and was Pennsylvania’s choice for 
President in 1860, and Lincoln’s Secretary 
of War. In fact, Simon Cameron was one 
of the most powerful men of modern times in 
American politics, and said to have been 
‘*the only one among President Lincoln’s 
counselors who understood the magnitude 
of the Rebellion from the very beginning ; 
and the first member of the Administration 
to declare that it was necessary to proclaim 
Emancipation and to employ colored troops.” 

The venerable ex-President of Yale Col- 
lege was born Oct. 31, 1801, in New York; 
was graduated at Yale in 1820; studied law, 
then theology, and, although licensed to 
preach, was a tutor, and, later, Professor of 
Greek at Yale. In 1846 he waselected presi- 
dent, and under his management the college 
made its best progress toward becoming a 
university. He gave much attention to po- 
litical science and civil law, and published 
several books in those lines. He died July 
1, last. 

Maria MironeEts,, of world fame as an 
astronomer, was the daughter of William 
Mitchell, the astronomer, of Nantucket, 
Mass. Born Aug. 1, 1818; she died June 
28, 1889. She commenced the study of as- 
tronomy when a mere girl. In 1847 the dis- 
covery of a comet made her famous. In 
1865 she became Professor of Astronomy at 
Vassar College, and remained there till her 
death. A member of several scientific soci- 
eties, she was also interested in efforts for 
the advancement of women. 


>. 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Lire is not so short but that there is al- 
ways time enough for courtesy. 


Goon nature disarms enmity, allays irrita- 


tion, stops even the garrulity of fault-find- 
ing. It morethan half overcomes envy. 


Ir has been said, more in sadness than 
malice, that cotton sheets and newspaper 
sheets are alike in the respect that a great 
many people lie in them. 

Can it be expected, in the hope of a fu- 
ture life, that we will take with us from this 
life anything more than what we have 
wrought into our minds and characters ? 

It should be immaterial to a man whether 
he be proud of bis ancestry or not. The 
vital question is, would they be proud of him? 

ATTENTION is the intellectual, and inten- 
tion is the moral attitude of the spirit; and 
both together are the complementary 


phases of all human activity. 


a 
° 


IN MYSTERY. 


WE see but dimly here God’s will and purpose 
We are but children: groping in the dark, 
Through fogs of doubt our highest intuitions, 
Seeking for truth, find now and then a 
spark 





That, magnihed, distorted by the vapor 
Of our own ignorance, we think the sun, 
And straightway we proclaim “ the morning 
dawneth, 
Youth’s heralds have arisen, our task, is 
done.” 


_But we forget, though truths we may discover 


And find a solar system in each spark, 
That it will set, and leave us need of others 
Which we must find or wander in the dark. 
Truth hath no boundaries, it is infinite, 
Yet owns a glorious galaxy of stars 
That one by one arise, and from the heaven 
Of highest thought shine out like jewel- 
spars. 
With reverent awe and careful introspection 
We watch the rays that struggle this one 
night, 
Yet never dream what myriad constellations 
Of heaven-born truths ne’er greet our 
mental sight. 


The wisest learn but little tho’ they wander 
In quest of knowledge over all the earth, 
The humblest child may puzzle and confound 
them, 
A winged insect, or a flowret’s birth. 
But ah, the soul hath treasurers all unknown 
Undreamed of by the sage of our time, 
Triumphs of truth, and crowns of victory 
Shall yet appear to make each soul sub- 
lime. BELLE BUSH. 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
BatKxety—‘‘ What’s the matter, degh boy? 
Why don’t you sit down?” Calkley— 
**Cawn’t you know. Got on a standing col- 
lah.” 


Srern parent (toa young applicant for his 
daughter’s hand): ‘‘ Young man, can you 
support a family?’ Young man (meekly): 
**T only wanted Sarah. ” 

Aw Irishman was planting shade trees 
when a passing lady said: ‘‘ You’re digging 
out the holes are you, Mr. Haggerty ?” ‘‘ No, 
mum. Oim diggin’ out the dirt and lavin’ 
the holes.” 

First parson — ‘‘ Yes, I’m off for the 
mountains; my hay fever date is next 
week. When does your attack begin?” 
Second parson, (sadly)—‘‘I shan’t have 
the hay fever this year—congregation too 
poor.” 

‘*You are Mr. Quezeen, the husband of 
the celebrated lecturess on cookery, are you 
not ?”—‘‘ Yes, sir,” replied the dejected, 
hollow-eyed man, ‘‘I am the manshe tries 
her new dishes on.” 

I am devoted to phrenology, and I love 
the study of literature, and am puzzled as 
which I should make my life work,” said 
the student. ‘‘My dear boy,” returned 
the professor, ‘‘ why don’t you toss a cent 
and decide the matter? Heads, phrenology; 
tales, letters.” 


Part (gaping at the letters on a Hebrew 
butcher’s sign): ‘‘ Here, Mike, ’tis yerself 
has the foine l’arnin’. Can yez rade that 
now?” Mike: ‘‘I cannot; butif I had 
me flute here I belave I cud play it.” 


«Tr doesn’t take me long to make up my 
mind, I can tell you,” said a conceited fop. 
** It’s always so where the stock of material 
to make up is small,” quietly remarked a 
young lady. 


‘© Wuo is your family physician, Freddy ?” 
asked Mrs. Hendricks of the Brown boy. 
“ We ain’t got none,” said the boy. ‘‘ Pa’s 
a homeopath, ma’s an allopath, sister Jane is 
a Christian scientist, grandma and grandpa 
buy all the quack medicines going, Uncle 
James believes in massage, and Brother Bill 
is a horse doctor.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES, and Contributions to 
the Out-door Study of Natural History, by 
Felix L. Oswald, Author of ‘‘ Summer Land 
Sketches of Mexico, Central America,” etc. 
8vo., pp. 266, fancy cloth. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Company. 

This is a very interesting volume, and was 
written some years ago, but its topics, belong- 
ing as they do to the field of nature, are very 
interesting to the student who loves nature. 
It need not be said that Dr. Oswald’s style is 
marked for its clearness and fluency. When 
touching upon any interesting topic he is one 
of our most engaging writers. Ten chapters 
make up the book. In these he describes the 
ape and monkey family, sheep, the rodent 
tribe, bats, cats, and dogs, the pets of different 
lands etc. His book abounds in matter that is 
not to be found in the average book of its 
class. Thirty-six illustrations supply their ad- 
ditional attraction to the text. 


INEBRIETY : lts Causes, its Results, and its 
Remedies, by Franklin D. Clum, M. D., 
Author of “ Men and Women.” 12mo, pp. 
248. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Company. 

The object of this book, as intimated by the 
author in his preface, is to give a clear and 
impartial description of drunken folks. The 
subject is treated mainly from the scientific 
point of view, and portrays the drunkard in 
colors that are true to life. 

How is it that the unfortunate victim of the 
drunken habit gets into his miserable plight ? 
How is it that he shows ‘such feebleness of 
will, such want of conscience, such want of 
self-respect, and such lack of resolution to 
carry into practice any scheme that tends to 
warrant his improvement? Dr. Clum finds 
answers to these questions in the very nature 
of the alcoholic habit, and insists that the most 
confirmed and degraded drunkard can be re- 
formed if his directions are faithfully observed. 
That “ if” isa very important little word, as 
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specialists of inebriety will admit with almost 

humorous zest. Furthermore, he claims that 

the most poverty-stricken man can carry out 
his plans if there is an honest desire in his 
heart to reform. 

Of course Dr. Clum is aware of the view 
taken by the specialists, that inebriety is a 
nervous disease, and for the most part accepts 
it, and that a greater or less degree of irre- 
sponsibility is attached to a drunkard’s con- 
duct, and therefore it is necessary for the pro- 
duction of any positive result in the reforma- 
tion of a man that he should be under the con- 
trol of an intelligent physician or friend. He 
is very earnest in warning those who drink at 
all against pursuing the habit, for in the end 
an irresistible craving for alcoholics is very 
sure to be formed. This book will be interest- 
ing reading for moderate drinkers. The style 
is not fanciful ; there is no attempt at sensa- 
tional or dashy sentiment. It is a calm, clear 
statement of facts bearing upon its terrible 
theme. 

LECTURES ON BRIGHT’S DISEASE, by Robert 
Saundby, M. D., Edin., Fellow of tne Royal 
College of Physicians, London, etc. 8vo, 
pp. 290. Price, $2.75. New York: E. B. 
Treat. 

Made up, as this volume is, of lectures by an 
eminent Scottish surgeon, it will be welcome 
and interesting to the progressive physician. 
Fifteen chapters cover the field of discussion, 
including the physicology, pathology, symp- 
tomatology and treatment of the disease. In 
the days of Dr. Bright, interstitial nephritis 
was an obscure disorder. With his and suc- 
ceeding investigations it has been found to as- 
sume many different forms, and its symptom- 
atology has correspondingly extended. The 
formularies and tests are very complete, and 
the suggestions with regard to treatment of 
the disease are comprehensive. 


Rocks AND SHOALS, a Novel, by Bella French 
Swisher. Paper. Price, 50 cts. J. W. Dil- 
lingham, New York. 

One who reads this interesting story of life 
must feel that the author has, to a large ex- 
tent, put herself into it. It is written more 
especially for the young; for those who are 
supposed to know little or nothing of the dan- 
gerous rocks and the treacherous shoals in the 
river of life, it will serve as a warning and a 
help. The different pictures of character show 
that the author has been a careful observer of 
social and domestic scenery, and that she has 
not always judged according to her own per- 
sonal standing. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL OF ANTHONY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN. Edited by W. 


Gerome, of Harrison, Eng., and A. H. An- 
thony, of New York. 


This volume of nearly five hundred closely- 
printed pages is a valuable addition to the 
work table of the photographer, professional 
or amateur. It is an epitome of the recent de- 
velopments in the art of sun design and natu- 
ral painting» Beautiful plates illustrate the 
work. 


PAINTING AS A FINE ART. This is the title of 
a neatly-prepared brochure, by H. J. Horn. 
It contains an analysis of the principles of 
art, and discusses many of the greater works 
of the colorartist. J. W. Bouton, of New York, 
is the publisher. 

SPAULDING’S LIBRARY OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
No. 16, is Warman’s Physical Training for the 
care of the body. It is profusely illustrated. 
Price, 25 cts. A convenient little manual for 
the use of gymnasts. The exercises are sim- 
ple, and the advice in regard to the care of the 
health appears to be sound, asarule. We ad- 
vise young people, who would take up any 
system of physical exercise, to do so under 
the direction of a trained teacher. 


Dr. WALLSTEIN’S WAY, by the Rev. T. L. Bai- 
ley, 12mv, pp. 320, price $1.25. New York : 
The National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. 


This “doctor,” who is the principal personage 
in the story, and preached the doctrines of 
temperance, in his practice and out of it, does 
not-appear to have had a very easy time in so 
doing, although as a physician the towns-peo- 
ple respected him. The story is written in a 
straightforward manner, and is simple in 
style. The book will do good to young peo- 
who are drawn to its reading. 


Psycuic LirE oF MICRO-ORGANISMS. A study 
in experimental psychology. By Alfred 
Binet, translated from French, by Thomas 
Cormack, 8vo, cloth. Price, 75 cts. Chi- 
cago : The Open Court Publishing Co. 

A book by an associate of Prof. Charcot, 
and collaborator of Ribot and Feré, demands 
attention from the scientifically inclined, al- 
though the title at first look may appear even 
grotesque. The author has taken upa branch of 
biology, of which little is known or said. Of 
course he discusses those low forms of beings 
that are commonly termed germs, and from a 
study of their movements, he draws his infer- 
ences mental or psychological. In its general 
bearing we feel that we must regard the book 
as a pioneer in the field of its consideration. 
The author contests the theory of the distin- 
guished English scientist, Prof. George J. Ro- 
manes, who assigns the first appearance of the 
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various psychical and mental faculties to dif- 
ferent stages or periods in the scale of zoolog- 
ical development. To M. Binet there 1s an 
aggregate of properties which exclusively per- 
tain to living matter, the existence of which 
is seen in the lowest forms of life as well as in 
the highest. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Bureau or EpvucaTion, Washington, 
sends us the following brochures, relating to 
American Educational interests, edited by Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams :-— 

Tue History or EpvucaTION IN NORTH 

CAROLINA, 2 parts ; by Charles Lee Smith, 

of Johns Hopkins University. 


History OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH 
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CAROLINA, witha sketch of the Free School 
system. Colyer Meriwether, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

EDUCATION IN, GEORGIA, by Charles Edge- 
worth Jones. ; 


HisTORY oF EDUCATION IN FLORIDA, by 
George Gary Bush, Ph. D. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN, by Wil- 
liam F. Allen and David E. Spencer, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


These monographs are of value to the edu- 
cator, as they trace the early beginnings of a 
system for juvenile instruction in the States 
thus far taken up, and show the later devel- 
opments under both secular and religious aus- 
pices. The monographs are illustrated with 
engravings showing the more important insti- 
tutions. ; 
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MARIA MITCHELL. 


THE ASTRONOMER. 


ENGLAND has her Caroline Herschel, 
and America her Maria Mitchell, thus 
giving to the Anglo-Saxon woman on 
both sides of the Atlantic high standing 
in astronomical science—a standing 
earned by diligence in study and life- 
long fidelity to their chosen field of 
science. N> one will dispute, we think, 
the right of Miss Mitchell to stand with 
Caroline Herschel, at least in the merit 
of a discoverer. 

In temperament, Miss Mitchell pos- 
sessed much of the motive, a characteris - 
tic usually found in the woman who takes 
up a pursuit that demands assiduous 
effort for excellence. Her face possesses 
the cast of expression belonging to an 
organization in which are the elements 
that contribute to energy, perseverance, 
and endurance. The forehead shows 
power of attention and memory of de- 
tails, and unusual capacity to estimate 
the bearing and relation of facts. The 
eyes have that in their manner of out- 
look that intimates mental poise, and at 
the same time the disposition to examine 
a subject thoroughly. There was no 
flippancy in the methods of Maria 
Mitchell. The head was doubtless high, 
corresponding with the deep upper lip 
and firm mouth ; and it can be inferred 
easily from these signs that she pos- 
sessed very unusual power in the way of 
self-reliance and steadfastness. The ob- 
server must note remarkable breadth at 
the root of the nose, and also from the 
outer angle of the eye. This constitu- 
tion of head is inseparable from great 
capacity in the appreciation of form, 
and also of size, while ability to enter 
into the minutiz of comp:itation is also 
indicated. Looking at that head, as 
drawn by the artist, we are prompted to 
say that she ought t> have lived much 
longer, for certainly the equipment of 
physical material given her by nature 
was liberal, and its judicious manage- 
ment should have extended the term of 


her scientific labor. We infer from the: 
little we know of the cause of her death, 
paralysis of the brain, that she had not. 
been frugal in the expenditure of her- 
vital resources, but had suffered her in- 
terest with the science she loved to ex- 
haust them. She found when it was 
too late that it had been better had she- 
for many years worked with modera- 
tion, and trusted less to the old convic- 
tion of her strength and endurance. 

From an interesting sketch in the Sci~ 
entific American we take the notes that. 
follow : 

She was born on the island of Nan-- 
tucket, on August 18, 1818, where her 
father for many years was cashier of 
the Pacific Bank. He was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and was prepared 
for Harvard College when the war of 
1812 broke out. This interfered with his. 
studies, and he became a teacher. Mean- 
while he developed a fondness for as- 
tronomy, and for a long time devoted: 
his leisure to tha! science with a rude 
telescope, built for him by a clockmaker.. 
In later years he was able to provide: 
himself with a well equipped observa- 
tory, and continued his researches until 
his death. During many years he made: 
systematic determinations for the work 
conducted under the auspices of the- 
United States coast survey, a2d his son, 
Henry Mitchell, is to-day an assistant in: 
that body. 

Maria was one of the older children, 
and inherited her fondness f-r science: 
from her father. At first he was her- 
teacher, and as a child she made such 
rapid progress in her studies that she- 
was soon able to assist him in his inves- 
tigations. Later she studiel under 
Charles Pierce, and became his assistant 
in the school at Nantucket. While a 
young girl her mother died, and much 
of the carr of the home fell to her 
charge. 

At the age of eighteen she was apr 
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pointed librarian of the Nantucket Ath- 
enzeum, which place she held for twenty 
years, and it was her proud boast that 
she had regularly earned a salary from 
the time that she was seventeen years 
old. While filling this post she con- 
tinued her interest in astronomy, and 
all of her spare time was devoted to the 
study of the stars. She soon surpassed 
her father in the zeal and earnestness 
with which she made researches. Be- 
sides many careful observations, she 
made a specialty of examining nebulz 
and systematically searched for comets. 
She discovered several small nebulz, 
and finally, on October 1, 1847, discov- 
ered a comet, now known as Miss 
- Mitchell’s. At first she could hardly be- 
lieve that she had actually discovered a 
comet, and requested her father to send 
an inquiry to Cambridge. A few days 
later Father De Vico saw the same comet 
in Rome, and it was subsequently seen 
by astronomers in Kent and Hamburg. 

Some years previous Frederick VI., 
King of Denmark, offered a gold medal 
as a prize to any one discovering a tele- 
scopic comet. This medal was given to 
Miss Mitchell, and she was also the re- 
cipient of a copper medal struck in her 
honor by the republic of San Marino, in 
Italy. When the publication of the 
American Nautical Almanac was begun 
she was employed in that work, and 
continued so engaged until after her ap- 
pointment to Vassar College. 

In 1858 she went to Europe, for the 
purpose of visiting the leading observa- 
tories of Great Britain and the Continent. 
While in England she was entertained 
by Sir John Herschel and Sir George B. 
Airy, the astronomers royal. Leverrier 
received her in Paris, and Humboldt in 
Berlin, where she also met Encke. In 
Rome she met Miss Bremer, and became 
intimate with the family of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with whom she traveled 
from Paris to Italy. 

During her absence abroad a fund of 
money was raised by the women of 
America, under the leadership of Miss 


Elizabeth Peabody, and on her return 
she was presented with a telescope larger 
tcan that owned by her father, and 
which was set up at Nantucket. Later, 
when her father removed to Lynn, 
Mass., the telescope was taken there. 

In 1865, she was invited to fill the chair 
of astronomy at Vassar College, with 
charge of the observatory. This ap- 
pointment she accepted, and removed to 
Poughkeepsie, where she continued in 
the active administration of her duties 
until January, 1888, when she tendered 
her resignation. This the trustees were 
unwilling to accept, and passed a reso- 
lution giving her an indefinite leave of 
absence, and directed the payment of 
her entire salary until the board should 
take further action. 

At that time one of her friends wrote : 
‘**Maria Mitchell is going from Vassar, 
yet leaves to the college more than she 
takes away. Her twenty-five years of 
influence have left indelible imprint up- 
on the institution which she has helped 
to build up. She has not been conspicu- 
ous for administrative ability, and en- 
tirely lacks policy to successful diplo- 
macy ; but her sound common sense, 
her fearless frankness, her courage born 
of strong conviction, have always made 
her a power to be respected and feared.” 

On leaving Vassar she retired to Lynn. 
A reception in her honor was made a 
feature of the alumni meeting of Vassar 
Association in New York City, but she 
was unable to be present, and wrote: 
‘*T have noticed that the attempt to grow 
young is, at seventy, not often a success, 
It goes to my heart to say that I cannot 
come to the reception-in New York, but 
I am tired, and after more than half a 
century am trying to rest.” The rest 
she sought for was not long in coming. 
Scarcely a year had passed, when, on 
June 28, 1889, she died from disease of 
the brain, at her home in Lynn. 

Miss Mitchell was the recipient of 
many honors. The degree of LL. D. 
was given her in 1853 by Hanover Col- 
lege, and in 1887 by Columbia. She 
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